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PREFACE. 



In laying before the public this translation of ' Nathan 
the Wise,' I would say a few words as to the object I 
have set before me, and the principles I have attempted 
to follow in its fulfilment 

That object has been to give to the English reader 
at once an opportunity of reading ^ Nathan,' and such 
helps towards its appreciation as I could afford. 

In the translation, my first aim has been faithfulness ; 
and I have. on the whole preferred the chance of erring 
on the side, of verbal accuracy, to that of sacrificing 
exactness to vigour. To hit the golden mean in this 
respect is the chief difficulty of such a translation ; but I 
look upon conscientiousness as the paramount duty of a 
translator, and shall be satisfied if my version is con- 
sidered to fulfil this principle without seriously erring 
against the genius of the English language* As to the 
versification, the utmost I have attempted has been to 
reproduce to the best of my power the somewhat 
pedestrian vigour of the original ; nor, even had I had 
the power, would I have tried to polish and refine lines 
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which in the German might be rough or unpolished. 
How far I have really failed or succeeded in reproducing 
the general effect of the original, is a question to be 
decided by others than myself 

In the Introduction, my aim has been to give in a 
small compass the best help in my power towards the 
proper appreciation of the play. In attempting this, 
I have kept before me the principle that any author is 
his own best interpreter; and if I have indulged in 
quotation to excess, I have done it from the conviction 
that Lessing is not only his own best interpreter, but, 
what is much rarer, his own best critic. In the first 
section, I have sketched the circumstances under which 
'Nathan the Wise' made its appearance; and though 
not attempting to give any connected account of Lessing's 
theological opinions, I have wished to supply, — so far as 
might be, in his own words, — such hints on the subject 
as may suffice to give the proper standpoint from which 
to observe the play. In the second section, I have ex- 
amined the idea of the play as given by the apologue of 
the three rings, and attempted to illustrate it by refer- 
ence to Lessing's other works. In the third, I have 
carried this examination further, and developed the 
ide^s already sketched, through a consideration of the 
different characters of the drama in their typical aspect. 
The fourth section is devoted to the consideration of the 
piece in its more distinctly literary and dramatic aspects ; 
while the fifth gives some account of its reception on 
' its first appearance, and the further spread of its popu- 
larity. Throughout the whole, it has been my aim 
rather to suggest than to dogmatise ; often to give 
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materials towards forming an opinion, rather than an 
opinion ready formed. 

The Notes were first suggested by the perusal of 
the original sketch of Nathan, preserved in Lessing's 
* Dramatischer Nachlass.' They contain a few illustra- 
tive quotations from this sketch, and I have taken the 
opportunity of adding an explanation of a few words and 
passages where such seemed called for. 

In writing both the Notes and the Introduction, I 
have found my materials almost wholly in the play itself, 
and in the other works of Lessing. Of these latter, 
the letters are the most valuable for the history of 
the genesis of the play : while some of the theological 
fragments, and especially the * Education of the Human 
Race,' are necessary to a full understanding of its 
tendency. In the translation, Diintzer's * Erlauterungen 
zu Nathan dem Weisen ' have occasionally been of use 
to me; and in the Notes I have two or three times 
quoted from him (sometimes for the purpose of dis- 
agreeing with him). 

For the translation of all passages in the Introduction 
and Notes, I am myself responsible ; except in the case 
of the extract from Boccaccio, where my source is 
acknowledged in a note. 

In the printing of the Drama, I have thought it right 
to preserve Lessing's peculiarities of punctuation, 
according to which the . . . signifies an interruption 
by another speaker, the — an aposiopesis ; while an 
aside is notified by a parenthesis ( ). The fiirther peculiar- 
ities, consisting in a system of stops somewhat heavy 
even for German, and the very frequent use of short 
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dashes combined with a stop of some sort, I have 
retained only to some extent To have preserved them 
in every case would have been mere pedantry ; to have 
thrown them overboard altogether, would have been to 
sacrifice in many cases something exceedingly charac- 
teristic, and to lose an extra help towards reproducing 
the effect of the original In short, the punctuation of 
'Nathan,' founded as we know it was on principles 
deliberately and definitely thought out, is a real element 
in the style of the piece ; nor can a conscientious trans- 
lator afford to neglect it, though he will not reproduce it 
in a slavish and pedantic manner. 

All references to Lessing's works are from Maltzahn's 
edition of Lachmann's * Lessing's Sammtliche Schriften,' 
Leipzig, 1853-57. 

For the design of the title-page I am indebted to my 
brother, Mr. M. R. Corbett. 

Since the play is fully discussed in the Introduction, 
I shall not speak of it here, but confine myself to quoting 
the lines of Platen : — 

Deutsche Tragodien hab' ich in Maasse gelesen : die beste 
Fand ich diese, wiewohl ohne Gespenster und Spuk. 

Hier ist alles ; — Charakter, und Geist, und der edelsten Menschheit 
Bild ; und die Gotter vergehn vor dem alleinigen Gott ! * 

F. Kl. C. 

Alexandria, Sept, 15, 1882. 



' * German tragedies I have read by the hundred ; this one I 
judged the best, though without ghosts and apparitions. Here 
we have everything ; — character, and wisdom, and a picture of the 
noblest humanity ; — and the gods melt away before one sole God I * 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I. 

A LITTLE more than a century ago— on August ii, 1778 
— ^Lessing wrote from Wolfenbiittel to his brother Karl as 
follows : — 

* I know not yet what issue my business will have, 

but I should like to be prepared for any issue. You 

know well that a man is never more so than when he has as 

much money as he wants ; and last night a foolish notion 

occurred to me. Many years ago I planned a play, the 

subject of which has a sort of analogy with my present 

controversies, of which at that time I never dreamed. 

If you and Moses [Mendelssohn] like the idea, I will 

have the thing printed by subscription, and you can as 

soon as you like get a few hundred copies of the following 

notice ^ printed on an octavo sheet, and distribute them 

in as great numbers and as widely as you think necessary. 

It is true I should not like the real subject of the piece 

you are to announce to be known too soon ; but still, if 

you — yourself or Moses — ^wish to know it, refer to the 

* Decameron ' of Boccaccio, GiomataL Nov. iii. Melchisp- 

* This advertisement wiU be found in Maltzahn's edition of Lach- 
mann's 'Lessing's Sammtliche Schriften' (Leipz. 1853-57), vol. x. 
p. 236. 
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dek Giudeo. I think I have invented a very good 
episode for it, that the whole will be very readable, and 
that I mean certainly to bother the theologians much 
worse with it than I could with ten more Fragments. 
Answer me at once if you can.' 

The play here spoken of is * Nathan the Wise.' On 
the 'Controversies' to which Lessing refers^ it will be 
necessary to say a few words. 

That Lessing had from an early period given much 
thought and detailed study to theological questions we 
know with equal certainty from his own personal testi- 
mony and from that of his theological writings which 
we now possess. Yet it was not till 1773 ^ that he 
published anything directly bearing upon such questions ; 
and it was only in 1777 and 1778 that his real work in 
this province was done. Tht son of a Lutheran pastor, 
and brought up in the principles of the straitest sect of 
believers, he had yet early given proofs of a mind which 
was not prepared to accept doctrines ready-made ; and at 
the age of twenty we find him writing to his father,* in 
words which represent so faithfully the practical side of 
his later convictions as fully to justify their quotation 
here. * Time shall show,' he says, * whether he is a better 
Christian who has the principles of Christian doctrine in 
his memory and often without understanding them on his 
lips — ^who goes to church and performs all the cere- 
monies because they are customary ; — or he who has once 
had reasonable doubts, and by the path of investigation 
has arrived at conviction, or at least striven to arrive at 
it. The Christian religion is not a thing to be accepted 
on the word of one's parents. The great number inherit 
it from them, it is true, just as they do their fortime ; but 
they show also by their behaviour what sort of Christians 

* Lessing died in February, 1 781.. 

* From Berlin, May 30, 1749. 
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they are. So long as I see that one of the chief com- 
mands of Christianity — to love one's enemy — ^is not better 
observed, so long do I doubt whether those are Chris- 
tians who give themselves out as such.' This last senti- 
ment Lessing enforced again in 1777, in the beautiful little 
dialogue called the * Testament of John.' The subject 
is the legend that the Apostle in his old age, when too 
weak to hold a long discourse to his congregation, dis- 
missed them every day with the words, ^ Little children, 
love one another.* * Are not,' says Lessing, * Christian 
love and the Christian religion one and the same thing ? ' 

So much for Lessing's practical standpoint with regard 
to Christianity. With orthodoxy of any form he had, 
in his own personal convictions, long broken, when in 
1770 he went to take the post of librarian in Wolfen- 
biittel j and it was while he was in this position that the 
* Controversy ' referred to arose. 

Some years had elapsed since the death of H. S. 
Reimarus, a scholar of distinction who had long been 
engaged on a work entitled * Apologie fur die vemiinf- 
tigen Verehrer Gottes' (*An Apology for the Rational 
Worshippers of God ') in which the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity were subjected to a searching examination. This 
work he left in the hands of his daughter Elise — not for 
publication, but for private circulation. With Elise 
Reimarus Lessing established an intimate friendship, and 
from her he probably received a copy of her father's 
work. At any rate he did obtain a copy, which he took 
with him to Wolfenbiittel. With many of the conclusions 
of Reimarus Lessing did not agree ; but the book greatly 
impressed him, and he considered that its publication 
would do good to the world. He even entered into 
negotiations for its publication in Berlin ; but the scheme 
fell through, from difficulties connected with the censor* 
ship. In Wolfenbiittel, however, Lessing had, as librarian, 
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a special freedom from the censorship, and in 1774 he 
published a chapter of Reimarus on the toleration of 
Deists, heading it, ' Fragment of an Anonymous Author ' 
(* Fragment eines Ungenannten '), and accompanying it 
with observations of his qwn. To his disappointment, 
it attracted no notice, and for the next three years he let 
the matter drop. In 1777, however, he issued five more 
* Fragments,' again with observations of his own. In this 
case, as indeed in the first, Lessing's arguments have at least 
the appearance of rather defending the orthodox views 
against the particular objections of Reimarus. The subject 
of the fourth Fragment was, that the books of the Old 
Testament were not written to reveal a religion. In 
treating this subject, Lessing allows that the doctrine 
of immortality is not contained in the Old Testament ; 
but he maintains that that fact does not prove the Old 
Testament not to contain a revelation — Must a revela- 
tion contain absolute truth? He then appends the first 
half of the treatise, which he afterwards published under 
the name of the ' Education of the Human Race' (* Die 
Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts '), which is that one 
of his theological writings which contains the most valuable 
help towards a proper understanding of * Nathan.' In it 
he developes the notion of revelation as given gradually, 
always in proportion to the intellectual and moral needs 
and capabilities of a people \ representing revelation as 
* the education which the human race has received and 
is yet receiving.' Stripped of its peculiarities of form, 
the doctrine here set forth by Lessing is simply that of 
continual progress in religious ideas, ^ and though not 
scientifically formulated, is practically in accordance with 
that theory which, in various shapes, has in our own day, 

* Bishop Temple's essay in the famous book of * Essays and 
Reviews,' was probably suggested by Lessing's little treatise ; though 
I do not mean to identify the doctrines of the two in all respects. 
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under the name of Evolution, so profoundly modilied the 
whole field of speculation. The necessary consequence 
of such a view is, that no religion, at any special point in 
the world's history, is absolutely true ; and this is un- 
doubtedly Lessing's real view, and the view set forth in 
'Nathan the Wise.' 

It is not necessary for us to go into the subjects of the 
other Fragments. It is enough for us that this time, 
at least, Lessing did not fail to attract attention. The 
Fragments excited a fierce controversy. Not only was the 
anonymous author fiercely attacked, but Lessing himself 
was blamed just as violently for having made the Frag- 
ments public. It was said that if such writings were to 
be put forth at all, they should at least be confined to the 
learned world by bemg written in Latin. This inftinge- 
inent of the principle of free discussion was, it need 
hardly be said, in direct opposition to Lessing's most 
cherished convictions. He thought with Milton that ' a 
man's very truth might become his heresy,' if held without 
living and intelligent appreciation ; and that the very 
first condition of such appreciation was, that the subjects 
in question should be continually examined and tested 
from difi'erent points of view. Thus to him firee dis- 
cussion was the very breath in the nostrils of truth ; and 
in this contention he looked upon himself as carrying 
on in a later time the work of Luther, Indeed, he ex- 
pressed himself still more strongly in a passage of one of 
his controversial writings of this time ;'^a passage known 
to most who know nothing else of Lessing, but too 
characteristic of his whole intellectual bent to forbear 
quoting once more. ' It is not the truth,' he says, ' in 
possession of which any man is or supposes himself, 
that makes his worth, but the sincere effort which he 
has made to get at the truth. For it is not through the 
' 'Eine Duplik' (A Rejoinder) (1778), Sect.- I., ad fin. 
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possession of, but through the search after, truth that his 
powers are developed, wherem alone his ever-growing 
perfection consists. Possession makes a man stationary, 
lazy, proud If God held enclosed in His right hand all 
truth, and in His left merely the ever-moving impulse 
after truth, although with the addition that I should 
eternally err, and spoke to me, " Choose ! " I should fall 
with humility upon His left, and say, "Father, give! 
Pure truth is for Thee alone ! " ' 

With such opinions, it was impossible that Lessing 
should refuse battle to his assailants. Accordingly, he 
began to issue answers to various treatises which were 
published against him. The controversy waxed hotter 
and hotter; and at last, in June 1778, the Brunswick 
Government stepped in, Lessing's pamphlets were con- 
fiscated, his freedom from the censorship cancelled, and 
an order issued forbidding the continuance of the con- 
troversy. With this order Lessing had no mind at all to 
comply ; nor would he, it appears, have done so, had not 
his chief opponent, the Hamburg Pastor Goeze, retired 
at this moment from the contest, firom which however he 
had already gained an unenviable immortality. It was at 
this time, then, that the * foolish idea ' occurred to Less- 
ing of which he speaks to his brother in the letter already 
quoted ; —the idea of finishing * Nathan the Wise,' and 
publishing it by subscription. 

We are hardly surprised to learn that his friends 
formed very false ideas of what the piece was to be. 
About two months later ^ Lessing writes to his brother : 
'People here are now in eager expectation about my 
" Nathan," and have I know not what doubts about it. 
But, my dear brother, even you have conceived an 
entirely false idea of it \ it will be anything but a satirical 
piece, to enable me to quit the field of battle with con- 
temptuous laughter. It will be as pathetic a piece as 

» Oct. 20, 1778. 
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I ever wrote, and Mr. Moses [Mendelssohn] was quite 
right in judging that mockery and laughter would not 
suit the tone which I have struck in my last piece (and 
which you will also find observed in this continuation), 
unless I should wish to give up the whole controversy. 
But that I am so far not in the least inclined to do ; and 
he shall soon see that I do not at all injure my own cause 
by this dramatic diversion*' 

In another letter to the same * Lessing further remarks : 
* My "Nathan," as Prof. Schmid andEschenburg can attest, 
is a piece which I wanted to bring to a conclusion and 
print three years ago, immediately after my return from 
abroad.^ I have now only brought it up again because 
it of a sudden occurred to me that with a few little 
alterations of the plan I could make a fiank attack on the 
enemy with it . . . My piece has nothing to do with our 
present black- coats, and I do not wish myself to bar its 
passage to the stage, even though it should be a century 
before it got there. The theologians of all revealed 
religions will, it is true, inwardly abuse it; but they will 
take care not to make any public declaration against it.' 

* Nathan ' was the first and last dramatic poem which 
Lessing published in verse. His views on this point are 
shown by the following extracts : * If I have not yet told 
you that the piece is in verse, you will probably wonder 
to find it so. But do not at any rate entertain fears that I 
shall on that account be longer in getting finished. My 
prose has always cost me more time than my verse. Yes, 
you will say, than such verse! I beg your pardon! 1 
$hould think it much worse, if it were much better.' * To 

> November 7, 1778. « His travels in Italy. 

» To Karl, Dec i, 1778. For the last sentiment «/, the words 

of Saladin (* Nathan,' act iii. sc. 4) : — 

( I dance 

But as I can ; and truly, I would rather 

Do it worse stQl, than better.' 

a 2 
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his friend Ramler ^ he wrote on the same subject : 
* Certainly, my dear Ramler, I owe you an apology for 
not having used in my first versified piece the metre we 
agreed upon. The pure and simple truth is, that I had 
not sufficient facility in it. I have, I dare say, read your 
" Cephalus " ten times, yet the anapaests would never come 
to me of themselves. ... I have really not chosen verse 
for the sake of the agreeable sound, but Ijecause I believed 
that the Oriental tone which I cannot help giving here 
and there might be too striking in prose. I thought, too, 
that verse better allowed a digression such as I must now 
seize every opportunity of making for my ulterior views. 
It is enough for me that you are not entirely dissatisfied 
with the versification.' Though Lessing's prose has a 
charm which the prose of few other men, and beyond 
dispute no other German prose, as such, possesses, yet he 
probably did well in choosing verse on this occasion ; — still 
more must everyone rejoice that he rejected the anapaestic 
measure and chose that five-footed iambic verse which 
was introduced by Marlowe on the English stage, and 
with which that whole ' nest of singing-birds,' the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, performed such wonders. In Germany 
the measure had, indeed, already been used; but * Nathan ' 
was the first poem in which it was handled with any free- 
dom and vigour, and by ' Nathan ' was practically settled 
once for all the form of German dramatic verse. 

It was at first Lessing's intention, as we learn from his 
letters, to print a long preface to his * Nathan,' and also 
a sort of continuation, called the ' Dervish,' in which Al 
Hafi's fortunes were to be followed out ; but later ^ we 
find him writing to his brother that he has * decided to 
print no preface, but to keep it back, together with the 
continuation, the "Dervish," sundry elucidations, and 
also a treatise on dramatic punctuation, either for a second 

> Dec. i8, 1778. * March 16, 1779. 
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part or for a new and supplemented edition.' This pro- 
posed publication was never accomplished; but a frag- 
ment of the preface exists among the works published 
since I^ssing's death, ^ and states with clearness the point 
of view from which he started in the poem. It runs as 
follows : — 

* It is certainly true, and I have concealed it from 
none of my friends, that I found the first idea for 
" Nathan " in the " Decameron '* of Boccaccio. Certainly, 
the third novel of the first book, that rich source of 
theatrical productions, is the bud out of which " Nathan " 
developed under my hands ; but that was not only now^ 
not only after \}ciR controversy into which I, a lajrman, ought 
not to have been dragged head foremost. I note this at 
the outset, that my readers may not seek more allusions 
than the last touches were able to introduce. Nathan's 
opinions against all positive religion have always been 
mine? But this is not the place to justify them. 

' PREFACE. 

' If it shall be said that this piece teaches that there 
have long been ampng people of all sorts men who have 
disregarded all revealed religion, and were yet good men ; 
if it shall be added that my aim has visibly been to re- 
present such men in a less repulsive light than that in 
which the Christian mob usually regards them, — I shall 
not have much to urge against such a notion. 

' For a man may both teach this doctrine and put this 
aim before him without being one who rejects every 
revealed religion, every one in its entirety. I have not 
sufficient cunning to affect to be such an one; but I 
have sufficient courage not to attempt it. 

* In Maltzahn*s edition vol. xi. pt. 2, p. 163. 
^ The italics are in each case Lessing's. 
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* If, however, it shall be said that I have acted against 
poetical fitness, in pretending to have found people of 
this sort amongst Jews and Moslems, I shall present 
the consideration that Jews and Moslems were then 
the only scholars ; that the disadvantages to which 
revealed religions subject the human race can have 
been at no period more striking to a reasonable man 
than at that of the Crusades \ and that there are hints 
here and there in the historians that such a reason- 
able man appeared just at this time in the person of a 
Sultan. 

^ If, finally, it shall be said that a piece with such a 
peculiar tendency is not rich enough in a peculiar beauty, 
I shall hold my peace, but I shall not be ashamed. I 
have the consciousness of an aim of which one might 
fall still shorter with honour. 

* As yet I know no place in Germany where my piece 
could at present be brought on the stage. But health and 
happiness to that place where this shall first happen ! ' 

Lessing seems at one time to have had some fears 
lest the censorship should step in and prevent the pub- 
lication of his play.^ These fears were, however, not 
fulfilled, and 'Nathan the Wise' appeared early in the 
year 1779* 

II. 

Lessing has himself, in passages already quoted^ 
pointed out the source of the first idea of the piece ; and 
the most cursory reader of * Nathan ' cannot but see that 
the whole meaning of the play centres round that part 
of it which is founded o^ Boccaccio— the celebrated 
Apologue of the three rings. From this, then, we must 
start in our examination of the play. 

\ Letter to Karl, Dec 19, 1778* 
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The story of Boccaccio is thus headed : ' Melchisedek, 
a Jew, by a story of three rings escapes a most danger- 
ous snare which Saladin had prepared for him.' ^ The 
following sentences, put into the mouth of the narrator, 
are also of some importance to notice : ' I proceed, 
therefore, to the relation of a thing which may make 
you more cautious for the time to come in answering 
questions that shall be put to you. « . . What I purpose 
to exemplify in the following novel is the great cause 
for comfort to be found in the possession of a good 
understanding.' 

The story then told is in general outline that of 
* Nathan.' Melchisedek, a rich Jew, is asked by Saladin 
his opinion of the three religions — ^Jewish, Christian, 
and Mohammedaa Seeing clearly tiiat the object of 
the question is to use whatever answer he gives as a 
means of extorting money, he replies in the following 
manner : — 

* The question your Highness has proposed to me is 
very curious ; and that I may give you my sentiments, I 
must beg leave to tell a short story. I remember often 
to have heard of a great and rich man who, among his 
most rare and precious jewels, had a ring of exceeding 
beauty and value. Being proud of possessing a thing of 
such worth, and desirous that it should continue for ever 
in his family, he declared by will that to whichsoever of 
his sons he should give this ring, him he designed for his 
heir, and that he should be respected as the head of the 
family. That son to whom the ring was given made the 
same law with respect to his descendants, and the ring 
passed from one to the other in long succession until it 
came to a person with three sons, all virtuous and dutiful 
to their father, and all equally beloved by him* Now the 

> The passages from Boccaccio are quoted from the version of 
Mr. Kelly. Bohn, 1855. 
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young men, knowing what depended upon the ring, iand 
ambitious of superiority, began to entreat their father, 
who was now grown old, each one for himself, that he 
would give the ring to him. The good man, equally fond 
of all, was at a loss which to prefer ; and, as he had 
promised all, and wished to satisfy them all, he privately 
got an artist to make two other rings, which were so 
like the first that he himself scarcely knew the true one. 
When he found his end approaching, he secretly gave one 
ring to each of his sons ; and they, after his death, all 
claimed the honour and estate, each disputing with his 
brothers, and producing his ring ; and the rings were 
found so much alike that the true one could not be dis- 
tinguished. To law then they went, as to which should 
succeed ; nor is the question yet decided. And thus it 
happened, my lord, with regard to the three laws given 
by God the Father, concerning which you proposed your 
question. Every one believes he is the true heir of God, 
has His law, and obeys His commandments ; but which 
is in the right is uncertain, in like manner as with the 
rings.' 

The end of the story is, that Saladin is so pleased 
with the dexterity shown by the Jew, that he acknow- 
ledges to him his original purpose, asks for and receives 
a large loan as a personal kindness, and afterwards loads 
the Jew with favours. 

When we compare this story with the part of * Nathan ' 
which is founded upon it, we observe, firstly, that, 
although the Apologue is mainly the same in both cases, 
its application is different in each of the two. In Boc- 
caccio the whole story is told as an instance of clever 
evasion, and nothing more. The Sultan is struck merely 
with the ready invention of the Jew ; and the spiritual 
meaning of the Apologue, so far as it is present at all, is 
an extraneous circumstance, or at all events one which 
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is not insisted upon. In * Nathan,' the circumstances are 

somewhat different. Saladin's purpose, in the first place, 

is not quite the same as in the other story : his trap is set 

only 

for the fearful, avaricious, 
Miserly Jew : not for the good, wise man : — 
He is already his, without the noose, 

in the opinion of Saladin, who, moreover, looks forward 
to an intellectual feast, in watching what course of evasion 
a man of Nathan's reputation for wisdom will take. On 
his side, again, Nathan is not sure of the Sultan's real 
intention : perchance 

He may be asking for the truth in truth ; 

and it is merely as a precaution that he has recourse to 
the Apologue, by means of which he is prepared either 
to balk Saladin's purpose if the whole is a trap, or, on the 
other hand, to give him a real and genuine answer to his 
question \ whereas, Melchisedek is a Jew out and out, 
and if he had answered honestly to Saladin's question, 
must have decided in one word in favour of the Jewish 
faith. To Nathan, the question is of course, in the form 
in which it is given, a meaningless one : to him the three 
religions are each true and each false ; and his Apologue 
would, even apart from prudential reasons, have been the 
method best fitted to explain his position.^ 

Accordingly, we find that in Nathan's mouth the 
Apologue gains in spiritual significance, both in its 
application, and also by means of an addition. This 

' It is needless to say that the Apologue did not originate with 
Boccaccio, though it was from Boccaccio that Lessing adopted it. 
Several earlier sources are known ; and, though I have not consulted 
them, I should hardly hesitate to say that the application must 
originally have been much more significant than we find it in 
Boccaccio, who, as it seems to me, has used it for a purpose on which 
its potentialities are wasted. 
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addition consists in the further virtue attributed to the 
ring, which not only carries with it the heirdom, but 
also possesses 

the secret power, in sight of God 
And man, to make him pleasant who in this 
Assurance wears it. 

This moral influence of the ring is appealed to by the 
judge as a test of genuineness : * That must decide 1 ' 
But none of the three rings is found to possess it — 

Each loves himself 
Only, the most ? Oh, then all three of you 
Are cozened cozeners ! None of your three rings 
Is genuine I The true one probably 
Was lost : to hide and to repair the loss 
Your father had the three rings made, for one. 

Judgment, then, the judge refuses to give. His counsel, 
however, is to take the facts exactly as they are. 

If each 
Received his ring from his father, then let each 
Firmly believe his ring to be the true. 
*Tis possible, your father would no more 
Bear in his house the one ring's tyranny. 
And certain 'tis, that he all three of you 
Loved, and loved equally ; since he declined 
Two out of you with harshness to oppress 
So as to favour one. Well, then ! let each 
Emulate this his love. . . . 

Let each of you 
Strive still with all his force to bring to light 
The power in his ring ! Let each of you 
Comc'to this power's help, with gentleness. 
With hearty peacefulness, with charity, 
With deeply felt devotedness to God ! 
And if the power of the rings comes out 
In the children of your children's children, — then 
I cite them after thousand thousand years 
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Once more to come before this judgment-seat 
Then will there sit a wiser man than I 
Upon this seat, and speak 1 

The meaning of this is tolerably clear. Of the three 
rings, so far as is to be seen at the time, none is the true 
one j of the three religions, none is absolutely true so as 
to give an exclusive privilege. Yet, since each son really 
received his ring from his father, let him keep it and be- 
lieve it to be the true one, and strive to prove it so by the 
practical test of making himself beloved. Let each man, 
that is, not reject the religion in which he is brought up, 
but rather rise by and through it to a higher life j and so 
far as it enables him to do so is it in reality true. * By 
their fruits shall ye know them.* And the Judge, who 
comes after the * thousand thousand years' — how and 
what will he decide ? It is here that we must be on our 
guard not to misapprehend Lessing. We are not to sup- 
pose that the judgment will fall out for one and against 
the others : rather will each be justified by its results ; 
for it is intimated that each has a real worth, if the pos- 
sessor * come to its help ' in the true spirit of all religion ; 
and it is implied as well that none has any advantage 
over the others at starting : * certain 'tis that he loved all 
three of you, and all equally.' We have arrived, in fact, 
at the idea set forth or hinted at by Lessing under semi- 
orthodox forms in the * Education of the Human Race ;' 
— namely, that no religious system is true absolutely, nor 
any great historical religion false absolutely \ all have a 
real truth and value, but a relative one ; while, above that, 
we here have developed in the command to ' come to the 
help of the rings,' the truth that forms of religion avail 
nodiing without religion. 

So far we see clearly the meaning of the Apologue, 
in the form in which Lessing has given it to us. Yet 
there is still, in form at least, a difficulty left. According 
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to the stoty, one of the rings was really the true ring — 
the ring with the magic power and the exclusive privi- 
leges. The son who has it certainly fulfils the conditions 
of the magic power : he wears the ring * in the assurance ' 
that it is the true one, and will therefore work its work. 
Yet this does not take place. Where is the explanation ? 

The most obvious answer, and I believe in the end 
the truest, is that there is a flaw in the fable. Before 
accepting such an answer, however, it will be useful to 
examine the point more closely, and trace, if possible, any 
different lines of thought suggested in the Apologue. 

It will be remembered that the judge first concludes 
that all three rings are false ; that the true one was lost, 
and the father had three others made. But here we know 
him to be wrong : we know that the father caused two new 
rings only to be made, and therefore we cannot accept 
this view of the judge. It might, however, in itself be 
capable perhaps of a real interpretation, as alluding to a 
primeval universal revelation, which had been debased in 
the course of long ages, and parts of which now existed 
in different mixed systems. Such a view has doubtless, 
as a matter of fact, been many times advocated ; but 
Lessing, as the * Education of the Human Race ' of itself 
could tell us, was entirely out of sympathy with that 
sentimental quasi-philosophy, at his time so rife, which 
reverses the true course of human affairs, and looks upon 
the history of the world as a retrogression instead of a 
progress. Be that, however, as it may, the contradiction 
in the fable would still remain. 

But the judge makes another suggestion. Each has 
received his ring from his father : let each suppose his 
own to. be the true one ; it is possible the father would 
bear no longer the tyranny of the one ring in his family. 
Here, instead of being considered, as in the first in- 
stance, all three false, the rings are regarded as being in a 
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certain sense all three genuine. That they cannot all be 
the original ring is clear ; but let one of them be so or 
no, it is clear that it has no longer its old virtue, and 
therefore gives no further claims to any precedence. The 
question, therefore, whether the original ring be there or 
no has no significance further. But the three rings now 
given by the father — shall the sons suppose that they are 
a mere mockery? All their experience of his love and 
kindness gives the lie to such a thought. The rings, 
therefore, must be in some sense all genuine, given as 
they are by a loving and impartial father. 

This second view of the judge seems to me to bear 
an interpretation, which gains immensely in significance 
for us by the fact of its remarkable coincidence with the 
views expressed by Lessing in the 'Education of the 
Human Race.' It suggests with as much distinctness as 
we have a right to expect in such an allegory, the idea of 
a revelition once sufficient for all wants, but at this point 
found inadequate to the growing needs of the human 
spirit j while the allusion to the tyranny of the one ring 
bears a remarkably close application to the case of the 
Jewish religion as conceived even by some systems of 
theology, and also by Lessing in the treatise referred to. 
According to this interpretation, just as the original ring 
has lost its miraculous power, and therewith the privilege 
of appointing its owner head of the family, so has the 
original religion ceased to be in itself adequate to the 
spiritual needs of the human race, and thereby forfeited 
any supremacy it before enjoyed 

But though this explanation may contain a portion 
of truth and possess a certain value of its own, it is 
not to be insisted on j above all, the interpretation 
of the fable is not to be confined within these limits. 
Its general scope and spirit is clear enough; and 
though an examination of the details lies within the 
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proper province of criticism, the critic who entangles 
himself in those details and does aot return from them 
with an undiminished appreciation of the broader out- 
lines, shows a petty and feeble method of dealing with a 
work of art Equally false, as it seems to me, are all 
attempts (and many have been made) to prove Lessing 
at all costs to have been absolutely consistent and logical. 
No criticism which is at once perfectly sober and perfectly 
straightforward can really do so. And it is in truth no 
compliment to the artist to wish to do so. All criticism, 
subtle though it may be, which forgets that a work of 
art is not a logical treatise, invariably fails in its most im- 
portant function through its false attitude, which prevents 
its rising from the consideration of details to that of 
generalities. In face of such criticism, we might here ask 
whether Lessing cared or wished to be perfectly logical 
or consistent in this matter? Whether it did not perhaps 
better suit his puqx)se to be suggestive rathtr than 
deliberately instructive ? Whether, in fine, the side points 
of view which we have tried to point out may not have 
been consdously introduced by him, under the sure con- 
viction that they could not blind the ordinary receptive 
reader to the general meaning of the fable? An artist 
(and for this we may be thankful) has often more ideas 
and feelings than he can find an adequate vehicle for : 
were he indeed an artist else ? And shall we quarrel with 
Lessing if he gives us so much out of his abundance 
that the vessel overflows? He pours, indeed, in this 
case, new wine into old bottles ; and though he patch up 
the skins, is it surprising if the fermentation of the fresh 
liquor cause them to burst ? 

We may say, then, in general terms, that the view 
which Nathan sets forth in his Apologue rejects on the 
one hand all three religions, as positive systems. ' The 
opinions of Nathan against all positive religion,' says 
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Lessing, as before quoted, * have always been mine.' On 
the other hand, however, it upholds each as containing a 
relative truth sufficient to make it of real value as a help 
in life, and bids each man retain in a large spirit the 
religion of his fathers, and by its help devote himself to 
that practical religion which alone is of absolute and 
intrinsic value. In Nathan's hands the question * Which 
is the true religion ? ' thus becomes transformed into the 
larger, nobler, and more philosophical 'What is true 
religion ? ' and in this form receives a sufficient practical 
answer. 



III. 

Nathan has often, especially in earlier times than ours, 
been read in a narrow spirit, and therefore completely 
misapprehended. The form such misapprehension has 
usually taken is the idea that Lessing intended to 
contrast the three religions — ^Jewish, Christian, and 
Mohammedan — ^by means of representative types. Hence 
a cry of injustice done to the Christian, and of undue 
exaltation of the Mohammedan, and above all the Jew. 

That such a notion does Lessing a violent injustice, 
and is a mere judging his large and passionless views by 
the petty measure of narrow and prejudiced minds, scarce 
needs demonstration. If we wanted any further proof 
of this than the play itself afifords, his own preface, 
already quoted, would be sufficient He there tells us 
that his object in writing the piece was to teach that 
there have always been good men who have rejected all 
revealed religious systems, and to represent such men in 
a less odious light than that in which they were in his 
day usually regarded. A glance at the various characters 
of the play will show us still more clearly that he had no 
intention of balancing the virtues and defects of different 
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religions, but merely of illustrating the difference between 
true and false religion in general. 

And first, Nathan. The very notion of his being 
meant for a typical Jew is laughable. No one knew 
better than Lessing that the Jewish religious system is the 
most narrow and rigid that ever existed, and that a man 
holding and proclaiming the opinions which Nathan holds 
and proclaims would have been cast out of the Jewish 
communion with execrations. It would be an insult to 
Lessing's good sense to suppose that he meant Nathan 
to represent a typical Jew ; what, apart from his merely 
individual characteristics, he is meant to represent, is 
the religious man in his highest moral and intellectual 
development ; and this is the real meaning of his title — 
the Wise. He has seen, thought, and suffered much ; 
and stands at last in a high atmosphere of clearness and 
calmness which few can hope completely to attain. His 
nature must from the first have been singularly reflective, 
and it has now long arrived at that ripeness, in virtue of 
which he can habitually make allowance even for the 
very faults and weaknesses which he sees and knows to 
be the most fatal to the highest religious life. There is 
a fanaticism of free thought which is to be found even 
in strongly religious natures which have burst the bonds 
of tradition ; an intolerance on the part of the sceptic 
of what is to him a heap of at the best indifferent matters, 
which are by others held to be essential. From this 
weakness Nathan is absolutely free. We may well 
imagine that there must have been a stage in his develop- 
ment in which he was far from enjoying this freedom, 
but that is long past ; and as we find him in the play, 
the ripeness and largeness of his mental and moral vision 
is such as to leave no room for any touch of intellectual 
contempt or bitterness. From such deep insight into the 
human mind as he possesses nothing can ensue but the 
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sweetest and most sympathetic charity — not the mere 
toleration, in which contempt and intellectiial pride- 
(which is intellectual and moral shallowness) are after all 
a large determining element Such a noble sympathetic 
charity is the * wisdom ' of Nathan : it is discernible in 
all his words, thoughts, and actions throughout the play ; 
and it would be but lost time to linger here to illustrate 
the fact. 

In Recha we have a sweet feminine nature, educated 
from the first by the loving care of Nathan, and in the 
highest principles of which he is cognisant, without the 
interposition of the forms of any orthodoxy. Recha's 
ruling principle is an intense and trusting love for her 
supposed father ; in this feeling her whole existence is 
comprised. Under a less sure guidance than Nathan's we 
can imagine her relapsing into fantastic sentimentality. 
Her innate tendency to luxuriate in vague devotional 
aspirations is marked by the circumstances at the open- 
ing of the play, and is entirely in accordance with the 
peculiarly feminine type of her whole character. On the 
method and principles of her education we get many 
hints throughout the play : firstly in act i. scene 2, 
where we have a specimen of Nathan's teaching, its lovtf 
and sympathy, combined with a clearsightedness and 
firmness, which does not hesitate when necessary to give 
a rude shock to misdirected feeling, without fear of mis- 
conception, and confident in the final victory of that 
higher soberness which points to the all-importance of 
practical duty. In Recha's interview with Sittah we 
see again how completely her being is bound up in that 
of Nathan, how utterly by his personal teaching she has 
been formed ; while her conversation with Daja in the 
first scene of the third act shows clearly that she has 
assimilated Nathan's teaching with an intelligent com- 
prehension, which in her calmer moments Daja's well- 
fa 
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meant but shallow commonplaces have no power to 
confuse. Full of the most unaffected piety, she is yet 
completely free from any sectarian spirit, even from the 
sectarian spirit of anti-sectarianism. For she has been 
taught from the beginning that any such feelings are a 
presumption, and that 

of our false ideas of God, devotion 
To God is wholly independent. 

While therefore she is uninfluenced by Daja's arguments, 
she yet does her full justice, and acknowledges that, with 
her views, she cannot but cherish the mistaken longing 
that all whom she most loves should believe exactly as 
herself. In a word, Recha is a beautiful type of pure 
maidenhood, with its sweet and natural simplicity, its 
yearning to bestow love on something higher than itself, 
its instinctive leaping on a stronger nature, — all developed 
and guided by the teaching and influence of a firm and 
sympathetic mind, and only on a great and unusual agi- 
tation apt to yield to an inborn tendency to sentimentality 
which, under less sure guidance, might have choked the 
nobler fruit of a good life. 

In Saladin we find a character of spontaneous and 
impulsive nobility; a happy disposition, which must 
attract all hearts^ but which seems not to have been 
subjected to any strict inward discipline. He too values 
in the man the man only, and not his accidental circum- 
stances: he has never wished 

V 

that every tree should have the selfsame bark. 

We feel, however, that in him virtue springs more from 
feeling than principle ; and to this we attribute his half 
consent to the trick which Sittah urges him to put upon 
Nathan. He himself rightly alludes to his sparing the 
Templar's life as * a good deed bom of passion only ; ' 
and of this nature all his good deeds seem to partake. 
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Generosity, in the largest sense, seems to be the key to 
his character. In pecuniary matters, this generosity 
is represented as almost fantastic, and has brought his 
treasurer, Al Hafi — himself a man of great natural gener- 
osity — to the verge of desperation. Such undisciplined 
free-handedness partakes indeed largely of the nature of 
self-indulgence; and though a generous heart may find it 
hard to condemn, yet we know that it is productive of at 
least as much harm as good. To Saladin's mind, however, 
with its noble but exaggerated idea of the inherent good- 
ness of human nature, this harm never presents itself. 
Nor does he rate merely by its material eflfects the good 
his generosity may work ; but, as we see in the scene with 
the Mamelukes, he is so persuaded of its moral useful- 
ness to others as well as to himself, that he casts from him 
the idea he had formed of keeping within bounds his 
natural passion for giving. A character such as Saladin's 
must always gain admiration, and is likely indeed to gain 
more than a severely sober estimate would allow to be its 
due. 

The character of Sittah is not quite so easy to de- 
scribe. On religious matters she is as indifferent to dogma 
as her brother; but, though ^e has far more insight than 
he, she does not rise to a higher charity, but rather falls 
behind her brother in this respect. She has never allowed 
herself for a moment to be blinded by the * fine dream ' 
of Saladin, who is represented as having hoped to marry 
her to Richard Coeur de Lion; and she grows bitter 
in discoursing on the narrow views of Christians. It is 
through her that the scheme against Nathan is put in 
motion; and the arguments by which she supports it are 
certainly a little sophistical. In the method by which 
she has secretly been saving Saladin from the results of 
his ill-regulated passion for giving is exemplified that cal- 
culating foresight which is present in most of her words 

b 2 
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and actions, as well as a true and delicate generosity. 
For the rest, she is devoted to her brother, and has many 
characteristic little traits of her own, among which a 
truly feminine turn for little devices, and an equally 
feminine curiosity, are conspicuous. 

In the DeiVish Al Hafi we have a nature in many 
ways similar to that of Saladin, under different circum- 
stances of life. With him, the contempt of wealth for 
himself is but a part of the more extended instinct to be 
entirely independent of all exterior circumstances. As 
Dervish, he has been the * true Beggar * who is the * one 
true King on earth.' In accepting the post of treasurer to 
Saladin he has learnt practically the self-stultification of 
that unguided generosity which * apes the kindness of the 
Highest ' without having at the same time the * ever full 
hand of the Highest.' He sees that the *one good side ' 
of such a course of conduct is more than counterbalanced 
by the bad. He is already chafing under his position — 
the last one, surely, which a man of his wild and roving 
habits should ever have entered upon — and his thoughts 
are wandering to the Ganges. When at last he fears 
that Nathan has fallen into Saladin's hands he can 
bear it no more : he is off to a life of freedom in the 
desert, and characteristically wishes Nathan to leave all 
his wealth at once to Saladin and come with him to the 
Ganges. When Nathan suggests that there is time to 
consider of it, he answers — 

Consider of it ? 
No, such a thing bears no consideration. 

Nath, Only till I return from Saladin : 
Till I take leave. . . . 

Al Hafi. He who considers, seeks 

Deterrent motives. Who cannot resolve, 
On the very moment, for himself to live, 
He lives for ever as the slave of others I 
But as you will ! Farewell— as seems to you : — 
My way lies th^re, yours here : 
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— and so he is oflf before Nathan can expostulate with him. 
Al Hafi is a character open to all noble influences, and 
quite without any artificial narrowness to bound his 
sympathies : yet his philosophy of life is certainly one- 
sided and self-contradictory. We cannot, however, help 
loving him ; and it is only when we try to imagine his prin- 
ciples as universal principles of action that we clearly see 
their falsity. We echo the words of Nathan — 

Thou wild, good, noble— how, 
How shall I name him ? 

but we feel some suspicion of the celebrated apophthegm 

which follows : — 

Verily, the true Beggar 
Is* after all the one true King on earth 1 

and are inclined to object that the independence so 
gained is really but a more complete dependence ; for 
though a man may reduce his wants to a minimum he 
cannot reduce them to zero ; and that such a principle, 
carried out in any extension, would at once reveal the 
contradiction inherent in its very nature. Hafi is given 
many characteristic little traits, of which we hear as it 
were accidentally — such as the serious manner in which 
he regards the question of a game of chess, which is his 
peculiar hobby-horse'; his opinion (by no means to be 
taken as Lessing's own) that 

lending upon usury 
Is not much better than is stealing. 

It is by such touches that Lessing gives an individual life 
to his characters. 

If in Saladin we have a noble character founded on 
a natural generosity, we find in the Templar a virtue, the 
chief key to which is pride. With an open and impulsive 
temperament, and a quickness to anger, which are also 
observable in Saladin, and are acknowledged as family 
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characteristics, the Templar combines a pride which is 
the source at once of many of his virtues and failings. 
He too has 

in the Holy Land 
More than a single prejudice cast off. 

He has learned to despise the mere dogmas of religion ; 
but he has not yet risen above that contempt to put a 
reasonable value upon them, or to see the injustice and 
narrowness of which a man makes himself guilty when 
he thinks meanly of others who hold to them. His is a 
state of transition \ with his hot young blood, his proud 
heart, and still unripe conceptions, he fails often in 
charity of word, thought, and deed. He cherishes still 
an unworthy hate against the Jews. It is not, however, 
the mere vulgar prejudice of the * Christian mob ' against 
the very people out of which their Prophet arose. It is 
directed against the Jews (according to his own explana- 
tion) as the representatives and originators of religious 
exclusiveness — though we may see that at the same time 
something of the old leaven is still working within him, 
unknown to himself. He does not see that in enter- 
taining such a feeling, he is himself falling lamentably 
short of the high ideal of charity which he would uphold : 
nor yet that, in concluding from the nation to the in- 
dividual, .he is committing an injustice unworthy of a 
thinking man. To him * Jew is Jew/ Accordingly, he 
treats Nathan, on his first approach, in a most insulting 
manner. But Nathan sees a true kernel -within this 
rough and bitter shell : he shows the Templar that he 
sees through the veil which his pride, in the guise of 
humility, throws over his conduct with regard to Recha ; 
and reproves characteristically the Templar's equally 
characteristic remark — 

I must confess, you know 
How Templars ought to think. 
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Nath, What, only TempUrt ? 

Oughts merely ? Merely, too, because the rules 
Of the Order so command ? What good men think 
I know, and know that all lands bear good men. 

At last the Templar recognises Nathan in his true light, 
and they become friends on the moment Yet he is 
quick to suspect mean motives for Nathan's inquiries 
after his birth ; and when Daja discloses to him the 
secret of Recha's Christian birth, he does not stop to 
consider what different constructions the conduct of 
Nathan may bear, but loses all self-control, and is only 
brought to reason and prevented from disclosing the 
whole affair to the Patriarch by the horror with which 
the foul bloodthirstiness of the latter inspires him. In 
the presence of Saladin he is again run away with by his 
passion. Nathan is, in his mind, an unmasked hypo- 
crite : — 

Refuse or not refuse, he is uncloaked I 
I say, the tolerant prater is uncloaked ! 

It is only when, after the severe and suggestive reproofs 
of Saladin, he is meditating alone, that it becomes clear 
to him that his embitterment against Nathan has a 
different source from that which he has all along 
supposed : that it is not mere zeal against the sin of 
robbing a child of its natural religion which has driven 
him to such outbursts ; that the feelings he has had 
cannot arise from a true large-mindedness, but rather 
from just the contrary. 

Could it really be, that in my breast 
The Christian's deeper seated than in his 
The Jew ? 

— that is, of course, in each case the mere sectarian spirit 
which the votaries of one religion are apt to breathe, 
perhaps even insensibly, against those of another. Here 
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he has at last come upon the right track ; and though his 
pride and hot temper make him offend more than once 
again, yet we cannot doubt that, having once found where 
the real fault in him lies, he will make advance upon 
advance. And his character is, with all its faults, so 
essentially noble, his good qualities so deeply entwined 
with his failings, that we are ready to say, with Saladin, 

I know out of what fauUs our virtue buds : 
Cherish this last but further, and the others 
Shall hurt thee little with me. 

In the Lay Brother we have a character full of humility 
and simplicity ; the latter, however, 

the pious, not the stupid ; 

and mingled, indeed, with something very like a pious 
cunning. In him we find the maxim impersonated, * Be 
ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves.' His character 
is in a great degree of a negative nature : he has chosen 
the solitary life, and is vexed at finding himself obliged 
to some extent to abandon it, and * entangle himself 
with a world whose difficulties he would have preferred 
to shun. He feels the duty of obedience as paramount ; 
yet his self-negation does not go so far as to make him 
really a tool of immoral superiors \ and he carries out 
the Patriarch's instructions so literally as to defeat to 
the utmost their bad intent To him, while feeling no 
xlesire to break with the beliefs of the religious community 
to which he belongs, the true note of religion is yet so 
essentially love and charity, that we feel that Nathan is 
in the right when he says, 

This man I'll warrant. -^ will help his Patriarch 
In the accomplishment of nought unseemly. 

On his own intellectual level, the Lay Brother is as 
beautiful a character as any in the play. He stands at 
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the moment distinctly higher morally than the Templar ; 
though we feel that the latter has the potentialities of a 
wider, stronger character, if he only advances on the right 
road. 

In Daja we find an exceedingly common type of 
character. It is true that she shows to very poor advan- 
tage against any other character in the play, the Patriarch 
excepted ; yet she is the type of thousands of women, 
and (her individual feminine characteristics apart) of 
thousands of men who are met with in everyday life, and 
rightly pass for good and estimable average people. The 
truth is, that all the other persons of the play (always 
excepting the Patriarch) are, with all their differences 
and all their defects, on a moral platform very considerably 
above that of ordinary life ; and poor Daja, who is on 
the whole neither better nor worse than the crowd of 
men and women, has suffered by the comparison. She 
has a good heart, and her intentions are for the most part 
excellent ; but she fails through a shallowness which runs 
through the whole of her moral and intellectual nature. 
She is indeed, if we are to be candid, the type of by far 
the greater proportion of mankind. For we must no 
more take Daja for a specially Christian type than 
Nathan for a specially Jewish one. Like all the persons 
of the play, she represents, in her typical character, the 
moral and intellectual standpoint of a class which is 
found running through all religions. If we look at such 
classes as strata, Nathan represents the highest and 
thinnest stratum, while Daja is the type of that thickest 
stratum of all, which is far below this, indeed, but far 
above the lowest. No one could be sincerer in her devo- 
tion to her religion than Daja ; yet she can never have 
thoroughly grasped much of the real meaning of that or 
any religion. She has repeated phrases, without looking 
'at what lies behind them, till the phrases have come to 
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her to have a value of their own beyond that given them 
by what they signify ; nay, this fictitious value has too 
often become to her the only value the phrases possess. 
She has accepted her religion as all men originally do ; 
and she has but done further what the great majority of 
men do — neglected, from idleness, shallowness, narrow- 
ness, what you will, to make it hers in a true sense — 
to pierce below symbols to the things symbolised, to 
examine, assimilate, and reject. And thus, with all her 
earnestness, her religion, identified as it is with a mere 
creed, is to her something outside herself, something 
opposed of a necessity to all other religions, and therefore 
(since true) a religion which makes all other religions 
necessarily false. Hence her anxiety that Recha should 
become what she was meant to be— a Christian. Recha 
herself justifies this wish, from Daja's point of view — she 

must 

of very love torment : 
Is one of the poor fanatics who dream 
They know the universal one true way 
To God, .... who feel 
Themselves constrained to lead into this way 
All who have missed it. True, it scarce could be 
They should do otherwise. For, is it true 
That this way only leads aright ; — how then 
Can they look on with calmness, while their friends 
Walk on another, which at last must hurl them 
Into destruction, and for everlasting ? 
They cannot do't, unless 'twere possible 
To love and hate at once the selfsame man. 

It is this inability to see that the same point may be 
approached by different lines which is the great failing 
of Daja and the class which she represents. Blinded by 
her devotion to her creed, she cannot see the beauty of 
Recha's religion, just as she is ; and at last, under the 
same influences, she reveals a secret which was not her 
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own to reveal That Nathan has long ago found that 
presents are not without effect upon * her conscience ' we 
see in the very first scene of the play. This, however, is 
a purely individual point ; nor would it be just to accuse 
Daja of consciously trading on her secret For the rest, 
we must give full credence to all the good which Recha 
says of her to Sittah. To Recha, her ' good, bad Daja ' 
is 

A Christian woman, who throughout my childhood 

Tended me ; and so tended me ! Thou canst not 

Imagine ! She did hardly let me feel 

A mother's want ! May God reward her fiir't ! 

Yet has she also caused me such distress, 

Such torments I 

Truly, one of whom a Recha can speak thus cannot 
have been without many virtues ; nor must we allow any 
zeal for the higher views represented by most of the 
characters of the play to blind us to the genuine worth 
of a heart like Daja's, though misled by a false notion of 
religion, which is in her case chiefly the result of a starved 
and shallow intellect 

In the Patriarch we have the type of the lowest depth 
to which false religion brings men. It would be doing 
him a great injustice to suppose him in any degree a 
hypocrite. He is perfectly in earnest in his bloodthirsty 
rage against the Jew who has saved a Christian child 
from death, and brought it up as his own daughter. He 
thinks himself very virtuous in feeling that rage : he 
believes that he is thereby following the precepts of 
Christianity. Such a perversion of the religion of love 
would be incredible, did we not know but too well that 
it is historically true, and attested by many an auto-da-fi 
down to times comparatively recent. In Lessing's time, 
it is true, and still more so in our own, the mind of the 
Western world has advanced to a point where such 
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aberrations are impossible. Yet it is within the memory of 
men still living that the Catholics of Ireland were shut out 
from all political life, for no other reason than holding to 
their own form of religion, and it is but some ten years 
since they, the immense majority of their nation, were 
forced to contribute to a Church Establishment opposed 
to their most cherished convictions. It was only by 
Pius JX. that the custom was discontinued of forcing all 
the Jqws in Rome to listen to a Christian sermon once in 
every year :— an exercise of power in the pettiest spirit 
of a domingnt;^eligious sect The Jews have only in very 
recent years enjoyed full political rights in all the nations 
of Europe ; and to this day the popular prejudice against 
them, at all events outside our own country, is not dead, 
and in Germany, the? land of free thought, still rages 
fiercely.^ With such facts staring us in the face, we can 
hardly be surprised by the genuine belief of the Patriarch 
that religion bids him persecute a high-minded man 
who disagrees with him. In him, indeed, we observe not 
merely the narrow spirit of the sectarian, but that special 
moral twist which his position is apt to give, and which 
is generally known by the name of priestcraft. The 
sophistry of his argument is apparent to all except him- 
self : — 

For is not everything one does to babes 

Force ? That's to say, excepting what the Church 

May do to babes. 

By the man to whom his Church is, once for all, 
infallible, such arguments may be used, and are con- 
tinually used, in perfect good faith. In the Patriarch's 
original proposals to the Templar we see how the spirit 
of religious exclusiveness can upon occasion convert a 

* This was written before anything was heard of * Jew-baiting. * 
Its truth will hardly be contested after the events of the last two ) ears. 
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man into a fiend ; and that such proposals could be 
made by no man now, is the greatest proof we can have 
of the real advance of true religious ideas throughout the 
peoples of Europe. 

Lessing has been accused of a vilification of Chris- 
tianity in Uie person of the Patriarch. That such a view 
is a complete misconception has been ahready pointed 
out. To suppose that Lessing had any vulgar prejudices 
against Christianity, is to show a complete ignorance 
both of his stated opinions and of his whole habit of 
thought While personally rejecting all orthodox theo- 
logyy he had much too profound a knowledge of the 
history of the human mind, even for one moment to fail 
to see that Christianity had been for centuries, and still 
was in its developments, the grand factor in Western civili- 
sation. He never stooped to the shallow tlieories of the 
school of Voltaire, who looked upon Christianity as one 
grand hoax and imposition got up by the priests ; nor 
was any man ever more deeply imbued with what is now, 
to the majority of the best minds of our day, the very 
essence of Christianity. If some of the Christian charac- 
ters of the play contrast unfavourably with the Jewish 
and Mohammedan, the reason lies partiy in the nature of 
the materials, partly, too, we may admit, in the object 
which Lessing set before him. Thus, many people have 
asked, ' Why is the most noble character in the piece a 
Jew, and not a Christian ? ' The first reason, we may be 
sure, lies simply in the fact, that in his materials Lessing 
was given Melchisedek the Jew and Saladin the Mussul* 
man, as the characters on which to foimd his play. But if 
we look deeper, we shall find a special fitness in the Jew 
for the part he plays, which more than justifies Lessing 
in retaining him. As a member of a persecuted race, 
and one who has personally received unspeakable injuries 
at the hands of the persecutors, Nathan rises higher as 
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the representative of the force of true religion than he 
ever could have done had he belonged to the dominant 
sect That, loving his wife and * seven hopeful sons ' as 
he did with the most devoted love, and exasperated for 
the moment by their massacre to vow eternal hate against 
the whole sect of those who had done the deed, he yet 
on returning calmness rose above this unworthy though 
not unnatural feeling, and became that as which we know 
him : this surely puts more strongly before us the might 
of true religion than any circumstances under which a 
Christian could with historical propriety have b^en 
represented.^ But we may further allow that Lessing 
may well have hesitated under the circumstances to 
make his noblest character a Christian. Indeed, the 
misinterpretations which the play has actually suffered 
are of themselves sufficient to prove tliat by such a course 
he would have defeated his own purpose. Had his 
noblest character been a Christian, the world would have 
seen in Lessing's representative of true religion merely 
that of the true religion ; just as it has actually too often 
seen in his representative of false religion, that of a (to 
Lessing) false religion. Lessing, in fact, was addressing 
a Christian audience ; and in his sermon against narrow- 
ness, it was necessary that the narrowness of Christians 
should be specially brought forward. That Lessing did 
not consider Christianity, properly understood, to lead 
to narrow views, is testified by all that he ever wrote. 
Nor must we forget to add, that the Templar, who is a 
Christian, and the Lay Brother, who is an orthodox 
Christian, are both essentially noble characters. It is 
only eyes dimmed by small prejudices which will find in 

' For the point of view just developed, — as it seems to me, an 
obviously just and valuable one, — I am indebted to Kuno Fischer's 
admirable monograph, ' Lessing's Nathan der Weise : Idee und 
Charaktere der Dichtung' (Stuttgart, 1864). 
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the play any slight either on Christianity or Christians. 
Nor shall we agree much more with those who find 
Moses Mendelssohn in Nathan, and Pastor Goeze in the 
Patriarch. If there is indeed any similarity between them, 
so much the better for Moses, and so much the worse 
for Goeze ; but when was a type ever drawn, which was 
not appropriated to this or that individual ? 

In closing this part of our examination, we may 
hazard one more remark To many readers of the 
present day, Nathan will represent an ideal of Christianity. 
The spirit present in his words and actions is that which 
among a large class of earnest men in all parts of the 
world is looked upon as the very spirit of Christianity, 
rightly understood. What position would Lessing have 
taken up with regard to such a view ? He would surely 
have answered in the spirit of Nathan's answer to the 
Lay Brother, when he exclaims : 

Nathan 1 Nathan ! 
You are a Christian ! Yes, you are, by God I 
A better ne'er existed ! 

Nath, Happy we I 

For what makes me to you a Christian, that 
Makes you to me a Jew ! 

In Other words, l^e would so far accept with gladness this 
view of .Nathan, as a proof of the success of his portrait; 
but would accentuate the fact, that if Nathan does breathe 
the spirit of the Christian religion, it is because he breathes 
the spirit of religion itself ; of which Christianity is one 
manifestation, and (I doubt not he would add) the most 
perfect Thus, those to whom * God is a spirit, and those 
that worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth ; ' those to whom, as to M. Renan,* it is Christ who 

* Vie de J^sus, ed. 12, Paris 1863, p. 446. The whole passage, 
pp. 444-448, may be consulted with advantage in the present con- 
nection. 
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first brought * religion absolute ' upon the earth ; such men 
will surely not quarrel with Lessing's picture of the religious 



man. 



IV. 

The title given by Lessing to his play was 'Nathan 
the Wise : a Dramatic Poem, in Five Acts ; ' and by this 
title we perceive the light in which he wished it to be 
regarded. He purposely avoids calling it a * Drama ' or 
* Play/ for which the Germans have a specially appropriate 
word ; * for he felt that though he had chosen the 
dramatic form, the piece depended for its interest on the 
ideas it promulgated, rather than on any strictly dramatic 
development It is in accordance with this view that we 
must regard the play, or we shall do it injustice. From 
the strictly dramatic standpoint there is one specially 
fatal objection to be made to it ; and that is, the feeble- 
ness of the final dhiouement^ towards which everything 
leads, or should lead. The change, in the last few lines 
of the play, of the ardent lover into the affectionate 
brother, is singularly unfortunate as the motive of a whole 
play, and perhaps never even gains our thorough belief at 
all. 

But the oftener we read the play, the less does this 
jar upon us : the deeper we learn to appreciate its real 
aim and object, and the more thoroughly we assimilate 
its spirit, the more insignificant appears this defect, which 
from the purely dramatic standpoint would be almost 
sufficient to condemn the piece. We feel, too, that in 
spite of this defect, Lessing's choice of dramatic form is 
thoroughly justified by the results. For, notwithstanding 
the peculiar dramatic difficulties inseparable from the 

" * Schauspiel/ a word specially used of those serious plays which 
cannot be classed either as comedy or tragedy. 
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subject and aim of his piece, and the consequent dramatic 
weaknesses under which it could not but suflfer, he has 
yet succeeded in giving it very many real dramatic beau*- 
ties of its own, while at the same time lending to his 
ideas, through this form, that living actuality which by 
means of an argumentative treatise he could never have 
attained. For his characters are all real men and women, 
not mere lay figures which &il to impress upon us any 
idea of their reality, or transparent stsdking-hprses, which 
might as well have been called A and B, as Saladin and 
Nathan. In spite of their typical character, they are each 
also essentially individual ; and it is only by reflection 
that we in the end abstract the typical traits of each. In 
reading the play, we never think of any character as a 
mere type ; each is always to us a living being, full of the 
breath of individuality. If Lessing had written nothing 
else to prove his possessing real dramatic talent, this 
would be sufficient to establish the fact. The plot, such 
as it is,, is so arranged as to give the different persons 
occasion naturally to show their characteristic way of 
thinking and acting with regard to those ideas which are 
. the real subject of the play. For this reason it is, that 
the Templar must be Recha's brother. If Nathan had 
not suspected the fact, we should never have seen the 
Templar chafing under his supposed coldness or narrow- 
ness, afterwards almost betraying the secret of Recha's 
birth to the Patriarch, and finally reproved by Saladin, 
and recognising that the narrowness is on his own side. 
It was necessary that Nathan should have a real and 
sufficient motive for not accepting the Templar at once 
as a suitor for Recha. A further good reason for the 
double secret of Recha's birth is, that thereby all the 
representatives of diflferent religions are brought into one 
family. Nathan, the Jew, foster father of Recha ; who, in 
her turn, is bom of a Christian mother and a Mussulman 
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father ; baptized, but educated without any of the forms 
of revealed religion : the Templar, bom of the same 
parents, and brought up as a Christian ; and Saladin and 
Sittah, t>rought up in •the Mohammedan faith : — all these 
aire brought into connection of blood or adoption. Such 
a motive is indeed of value only for its significance widi 
regard to the special ideas of whidi the play is the vehicle : 
it is only as a sacrifice of the strictly dramatic to the par- 
ticular purpose in view, that it is to be defended. 

Apart from the essential defect in the plot, which, as 
we thus see, has its own justification, the true dramatic 
tact, and sure, unerring touch, with which the details of 
the play are carried out, is most remarkable and cha- 
racteristic. As an illustration, let us take the opening 
scenes, and observe how far they let us into the meaning 
of the play. 

Nathan, returning from a journey, is met at his house- 
door by Daja, who informs him of the narrow escape of 
his house from burning. His answer shows his philoso- 
phic indifference to a mere material loss which he could 
after all soon repair ; but on the first hint of Recha's 
having been in danger, he becomes extremely agitated, 
and even believes that the news of her death is being 
broken to him. We thus get at once a glimpse of his 
more than fatherly affection for his foster-daughter, and 
immediately afterwards, his natural exclamation, ^ My 
poor child ! * gives occasion for Daja's hints, by which we 
learn that there is a secret about Recha's birth ; while 
Nathan's immediate recourse to a sort of good-natured 
bribery, shows us his knowledge of a weak side in Daja. 
Then his inquiry after Recha introduces her to our more 
immediate notice ; the relation of the story of her rescue 
by the Templar is brought about naturally and effectively 
by Daja's words : — 

Many a long day has her soul 
Been but with you alone — and him. 
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Nathan's eager and impetuous inquiries after this 
rescuer at once lets us see another noble side of his 
nature, and draws from Daja the further relation of the 
Templar's subsequent conduct, letting us to a veiy con- 
siderable extent into the secret of his character. The, 
philosophic and reflective nature of Nathan is shown by 
his remarks on the probable consequences upon Recha's 
mind ; and after we have heard from Daja's story what 
they have really been, Recha enters herself and completes 
by her own words and actions the picture we have abready 
sketched of her to ourselves. In the conversation which 
follows, we get an example of the method in which we 
may imagine Recha to have been educated by her father, 
and at the same time a philosophic view of the miraculous, 
which has indeed now become a commonplace in such 
discussions, but was certainly not so in Lessing's time, 
and is here stated with great force and vividness. Then 
appears Al Hafi, and the natural course of the conversa- 
tion acquaints us at once with his character and with at 
least one side of Saladin's. Thus, in the coiu^e of three 
scenes, we have been introduced to all the chief cha- 
racters of the play, and all naturally. 

In this dramatic gift of making all the information 
which the spectator requires flow naturally out of the 
character a^d situation of the speakers, Lessing probably 
never had an equal. Each point works its eflect as it 
comes, but the spectator is hardly conscious of it : it 
does not occur to him that anything else could have been 
said and done than is actually said and done ; and it is 
only when he carries conscious reflection to the height 
of criticism, that he perceives that all is calculated to a 
nicety, and nothing is said and done without a reason. 
Yet the illusion is not destroyed by criticism. Both the 
situations and the characters being consonant with nature 
and with themselves, criticism does no more than recog- 

c 2 
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nise consciously, and call attention to, the facts which 
have already been practically proved by the undisturbed 
illusion produced upon every spectator. It would be 
wearisome and an insult to the understanding of an 
intelligent reader to continue to point out these excel- 
lences throughout the play. I cannot abstain, however, 
from remarking upon one point, which may perhaps at 
first appear somewhat petty, but which seems to me a 
great test of a sure dramatic touch ; and that is, the 
success in giving a natural motive for exits and entrances, 
at the points where stage necessities require them. It 
has always seemed to me, that Lessing paid particular 
attention to this point, and succeeded in a quite un- 
common degree in so managing it as entirely to avoid 
that destruction of the illusion which a less skilled hand 
is apt to commit in such cases. I will give one striking 
example. In the interview between Saladin and Nathan, 
it is necessary that the latter should have the stage to 
himself for some moments, while he debates in his mind 
what the real object of the Sultan may be, in propounding 
his slippery question to him, and takes his resolution how 
to meet it How is this to be managed ? It is easy to 
make Saladin say, * You wish for time to think ? Good, 
I give it you ; I will be back immediately.' But so our 
purpose is not served ; we feel that Saladin leaves the 
room in reality, not so much to give Nathan time to 
think, as to leave the stage free for the soliloquy of the 
actor who represents him. For there is no motive for 
Saladin*s retiring, instead of sitting silent ; and to invent 
one, which has no close connection with what has gone 
before, equally destroys the illusion. Lessing knew this 
well, and therefore prepared for it a whole scene back. 
In accordance with a certain feminine curiosity, which 
we have already remarked as a trait in the character 
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of Sittah, the end of the preceding scene runs as 
follows : — 

Sal, Go now, only go : 

I think I know my lesson. 

SUtah, What, shall I go ? 

Sal. Thou surely didst not wish to stay ? 

Siti. If not 

Stay here in sight, yet in the antechamber — 

Sal. To listen there ? That neither, please, my sister, 
If I am to play my part. Away, away ! 
The curtain rustles ! He is coming. See 
Thou lingerest not. I shall look after thee. 

Thus a motive is found for the exit of Saladin ; and to 
lend still more verisimilitude to the motive, and keep 
in our remembrance Saladin's fear that Sittah may be 
listening, there is inserted a very natural ' aside ' on the 
part of Saladin during the scene with Nathan. When the 
latter has misunderstood the Sultan, and offers to serve 
him * with the best of all, and at the lowest price,' he 
answers : — 

What speak *st thou of? Surely not of thy wares ? 
My sis'er soon will chaffer with thee. ( TluU 
For the little listener !) With the merchant, I 
Have nought to do. 

Some time later comes the moment, for which all these 
hints are preparations : — 

Speak, then ! Or wilt thou have a moment first 
To think it over ? Good, I give it thee. 
(Can she be listening ? I will just surprise her, 
And see if I have done it well ) Consider, 
Quickly consider ! It will not be long 
Ere I return. 

Thus Saladin leaves the stage naturally, and when he 
comes on again, the motive is still kept up by the * aside,' 
put into his mouth before he speaks to Nathan, 

So, the field's clear ! 
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Such a point as the one just— at too great length 
perhaps — developed, is indeed one belonging to the more 
mechanical part of the playwright's art. Yet it is in the 
hundreds of touches such as this, though mostly much 
more subtle, that we recognise in Lessing the artist who 
is always on the watch to lose no opportunity of in- 
creasing the reality of his dramatic situations, who is 
always on his guard against destroying the illusion by 
careless work Probably no man of real genius ever 
worked with such complete consciousness of means and 
ends throughout, as Lessing. There is a celebrated 
passage in one of his writings, in which he himself speaks 
of this ; and it has too real a bearing on the subject of 
our discussion, to require any apology for quoting. It 
runs as follows : ' — 

' I am neither actor nor poet. 

* It is true, the world often does me the honour of 
recognising me as the latter ; but only because it miscon- 
ceives me. From some dramatic attempts which I have 
ventured upon, such liberal inferences should not be 
drawn. Not every man is a painter who takes the brush 
in his hand and daubs on colours. 

* The earliest of those attempts were dashed off in the 
years in which one is so apt to take pleasure and facility 
for genius. What is passable in the later attempts, I 
have perfect consciousness of owing to criticism alone. 
I do nor feel within me the living well, which works its 
way upward by its own strength, which by its own strength 
shoots up in such plenteous, such fresh, such pure foun- 
tains. I am obliged to force everything up out of myself 
by the flypress and pipes. I should be so poor, so cold» 

> < Hamburgische Dramaturgie,' last section. Written in 1768, 
and therefore before the publication of * Emilia ' or < Nathan. * The 
plays to which he refers as his later efforts are * Miss Sara Sampson,' 
and < Minna von Bamhelm.' 
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SO short-sighted, if I had not to some extent learned 
modestly to borrow others' treasures, to warm myself at 
others' fires, and to strengthen my eyes by the glasses of 
art I have, therefore, ever felt shame or annoyance 
when I have read or heard anything to the disadvantage 
of criticism. It is said to choke genius : and I flattered 
myself that I obtained from it something which comes 
very near to genius. I am a lame man, who cannot 
possibly be edified by a lampoon against crutches.' 

This passage, written with deep insight, has often 
been regarded as little more than affected modesty. 
This, as it seems to me, is to do an injustice to Lessing. 
The passage is indeed written in a spirit of modesty, but 
the spirit of true modesty; and if Lessing has underrated 
himself, he has done it in all honesty, and without affec- 
tation. That he has underrated himself, the world has 
ever affirmed, and will, no doubt, continue to do so. 
Yet the passage, though over-modest, contains the deepest 
criticism of Lessing's work that has ever been written. 
He was indeed above all things a critic, in the highest 
and widest sense ; but criticism was to him the road to 
accomplishment; and it has often been remarked that 
with him criticism and performance invariably went 
hand in hand. He writes upon the nature of the fable, 
and then writes fables ; the composition of ' Minna ' and 
* Emilia ' is connected with that of the * Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie ; ' and so throughout Lessing's mind was 
primarily, intensely analytic : yet the synthesis always 
followed close upon the analysis, or even went on side 
by side with it. If we go a step further, and ask did it 
rise beyond mere analysis and synthesis to creation^ thc^ 
special mark of the poet as such, the answer will vary, 
both with the personal estimate which a man may have 
formed of Lessing's work, and with the exact extent in 
which he may use the word * creative.' Of this, how- 
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ever, we .may be sure, that whatever Lessing may have 
been, a man of genius no man ever was more distinctly 
than he. It is indeed open to us to suggest that his 
tacit implication, that the critical faculty cannot in itself 
amount to genius, is perhaps contradicted by rare in- 
stances, of which his own is the most illustrious. At 
the same time such a view need not prejudge the 
question of his being a poet or not Probably few, if 
any, will wish to deny him the title ; though that he is 
not a poet of the highest order, nor creative in the very 
highest sense, no sober criticism can deny. It is true 
that ' Nathan ' with all its beauties, and in spite of the 
lofty wisdom which it breathes, contains qo such passages 
as we find in the great heroes of poetry — passages which 
in some mysterious manner reveal depths never dreamed 
of before ; it is true that its characters bear the impress of 
having been drawn consciously line by line, rather than 
as it were revealed by a flash, and standing in full com- 
pleteness before us, ere we know whence they come ; 
and this last is the impression which the creations of the 
greatest poets make upon us. But, after all, what do we 
or can we know of the way in which the very highest 
genius works? And, again, is what &lls short of the 
very highest, therefore not high at all? Let us rather 
leave the idle question of names, and pay our tribute of 
honour and admiration with gratitude and fervour. 



V. 



* Nathan ' fell somewhat flat upon a public not ripe 
for so high a doctrine as it set forth. Lessing himself 
seems hardly to have guessed the vitality which his play 
finally proved itself to possess: and though some of 
his own friends set the very highest value upon it, he 
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seenis himself to have rated it very modestly : as when, 
in a letter to Jacobi,* accompanying a copy of * Nathan,' 
he speaks somewhat depreciatingly of it as ' the son of his 
approaching old age, helped into the world by contro- 
versy.' We have seen in his intended preface his ideas 
about its representation on the stage : and in a letter to 
hiis brother, written just after the publication,^ he speaks 
still more doubtfully. * It is very likely,' says he, ' that 
my " Nathan " would, on the whole, have little effect if it 
were put on the stage, which will indeed probably never 
happen. Enough, if it is but read with interest, and if 
but one reader out of a thousand learns from it to doubt 
the evidence and universality of his religion.' 

The drama of life was drawing to a close for Lessing. 
With the exception of the 'Education of the Huiiian 
Race,' which in its complete form was published in 1780, 
* Nathan ' was the last work which he himself gave to the 
world. In was indeed a fitting close to the heated dis- 
cussions in which he had been involved : nor could we 
wish for him a more dignified and touching exit from the 
field of polemical battle. His last words on the greatest 
of all questions are raised high above the din of contro- 
versy, and live for ever in the calm, clear atmosphere of 
art, where they appeal to thousands to whom the voice 
of critical discussion or direct teaching would never have 
a chance of piercing. But Lessing was not himself to 
witness this effect On the 17th of February, 1781, 
about two years after the publication of * Nathan,' he 
was finally released from a world in which his lot had 
been no easy one Two years later, 'Nathan' was 
represented in Berlin ; but, chiefly from the weakness 
of the actors, found no lasting favour with the public 
In 1801 a version prepared by Schiller, with the help 

> May 18, 1779. * April 18, 1779. 
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of Goethe, found a favourable reception in Weimar. 
'Nathan* has now long been a great favourite on the 
stage of Protestant Germany, where the worthy persona- 
tion of the chief characteris one of the highest ambitions 
of the most accomplished actors. The play has been 
translated into English, French, Dutch, Danish, and 
even into modem Greek, in which language it was 
put upon the stage in Constantinople in the year 1842, 
and received with great applause.* Though perhaps in 
England less familiarly known, at least by name, than the 
*Laokoon,' * Nathan' is probably the work by which 
Lessing is most known in foreign lands generally : while 
in his own country it is familiar to every man who lays 
claim to the least tincture of culture, and now supplies 
many a ' winged word ' to the conversation of ordinary 
life. We live indeed in a period much more in harmony 
with the ideas which * Nathan' sets. forth, than was that 
of its publication ; and all probabilities are in favour of 
its continued wider extension and popularity. It is true 
' Nathan ' is no play to read out of mere idleness — it has 
few mere outward attractions, no surface prettinesses, 
and requires serious study before it yields up its deeper 
beauties and significances. Lessing's own words, indeed, 
marked at once by a just pride, and an unaffected 
modesty, which the intelligent reader will not fail to' 
discount, are from this side the best criticism of the play. 
' If it shall be said that a piece with such a peculiar 
tendency is not rich enough in a peculiar beauty, I shall 
hold my peace, but I shall not be ashamed ; I am con- 
scious of an aim, of which one might fall still shorter with 
honour.' 

> Diintzer, 'Lessing's Nath. der W. erlautert,' p. 25. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I. 

Entrance of Nathan's house, 
Nathan returning from a journey ^ Daja * meeting him, 

Daja. Tis he, 'tis Nathan I God be ever praised 
That you return to us once more at last 

Nathan. Yes, Daja, God be praised ! But why, * at 
last ' ? 
What, did I ever mean to come back sooner ? 
Could I have done it? Good two hundred leagues 
Lie between Babylon and Jerusalem, 
As I have been compelled to take my way, 
Now right, now left diverging ; and 'tis sure 
The bringing in of debts is not a business 
That goes so easily and smoothly, or 
Can be accomplished just off-hand ! 

Daja, O Nathan I 

How wretched, wretched, might not you meanwhile 
Here have become ! Your house ... 

Nathan, It was on fire. 

That I have heard already, God but grant 
That there be nothing more for me to hear I 

B 
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Daja, Twas like to have been burnt completely 
down ! 

Nathan, Then, Daja, had we e*en built us a new 
one, 
And a more comfortable. 

DaJa, True enough ! 

But Recha was within a haifs breadth too 
Of burning with it. 

Nathan. Burning? Recha? She? 

That heard I not I Well, well, in such a case 
No further need had I of any house ! 
Within a hair of burning I — Ha ! She is burnt ! 
Is really burnt to death ! — Speak out, I say ! 
Speak out ! Kill me, and torture me no longer ! — 
Yes, she is burnt to death ! 

Daja, And if she were, 

Should I be here to tell it ? 

Nathan, Wherefore then . 

Fright'st thou me thus? — Oh Recha, oh my Recha ! 

JDaJa. Your Recha, say you ? Yours ? 

Nathan. Alas, if I 

Should e*er be forced to wean myself from calling 
This child, my child ! 

Daja. And call you, pray, the whole 

Of your possessions yours, with but the right 
Which you may have to call the maiden so ? 

Nathan^ With greater, nought ! All things I else 
possess 
Are gifts of Nature and of Fortune ; this, 
This one possession do I owe to Virtue. 

Daja. Oh, dearly, Nathan, do you make me pay 
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Your kindness ! If, with such views exercised, 
Kindness can be called kindness ! 

Nathan. With such views ? 

What views ? 

Daja, My conscience . - . 

Nathan, Daja, let me tell thee 

Before all else ... 

Daja, My conscience, I repeat t . . 

Nathan, What a fine stuff in Babylon for thee 
I bought ; so rich, and yet such taste, with all 
Its richness ! Even for Recha brmg I scarce 
A finer with me ! 

Daja, What helps that ? My conscience, 

I plainly tell you, will not let itself 
Be longer smothered. 

Nathan, Then the ring and chain. 

The bracelets and the earrings, which with care 
I chose thee in Damascus : — how I long 
To see how they will please thee ! 

Daja. There ! How like you ! 

If you can only give, can only give ! ^ 

Nathan, Take thou as gladly as I give, and — mum ! 

Daja, And mum ! Who, Nathan, doubts but what 
you are 
Uprightness, Magnanimity itself? 
And yet ... 

Nathan, And yet, I'm but a Jew, you'd say? 
That's what you mean ? 

Daja, Nay, what I mean, that you 

Know better. 

Nathan, Well then, mum ! 

B 2 
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Daja, Well, I am mum I 

What thereby happens wrong in sight of God^ 
And I can neither change nor hinder, be 
Upon your head ! 

Nathan. Be it upon my head ! — 

But come, where is she, where stays she ? — O Daja, 

An if thou play'st me false ! — What, does she know 

That I am come ? 

Daja, Nay, that roust I ask you ! ' 

Still thrills the terror through her every nerve ; 

Still paints her fancy fire in every picture 

It paints. In sleep, her spirit is awake, 

In waking, sleeps ; — ^now less than beast, now more 

Than angel ! 

Nathan, My poor child ! What are we men ? 

Daja, This morning lay she long with closed eyes, 
And was as dead ; when, sudden, up she leaps, 
And cries, ' Hark, hark ! There come my father's camels ! 
Hark, 'tis his own soft voice ! ' Even as she spoke, 
Her eyes grew dim again, and her fair head. 
Reft of its arm's support, fell down once more 
Upon the pillow. I hasten to the door. 
And lo ! there come you truly, coihe you truly 1 
What wonder ? Many a long day has her spirit 
Been but with you alone — and him. 

Nathan, And him ? 

AVhat him ? 

Daja, With him who saved her from the fire. 

Nathan, Who was that, who, I say ? Where, where is 
he? 
Who saved me, my dear Recha? Who, I say? 
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Daja. 'Twas a young Templar, who few days before 
Had been brought here a prisoner, and by 
The Sultan pardoned. 

Nathan, What I A Templar, and 

By Sultan Saladin life granted him ? 
Did no less wondrous miracle suffice 
To rescue Recha ? — Heavens ! 

Daja, But for him, 

Who straight his life, that unawaited gain, 
Once more did risk, 'twas over with her. 

Nathan, Oh, 

Where is he, Daja, where's this noble man ? 
Where is he ? Lead me to his feet — I hope 
You gave him all such treasures, for the time, 
As I had left with you ? Gave all of them ? 
And promised more, much more ? 

Daja, How could we so ? 

Nathan, What, did you not ? 

Daja, He came, and no one knows 

From whence : — he went, and no one knoweth whither. 
Quite without knowledge of the house, his ear 
Alone his guide, his mantle o'er his face 
Extended, through the flame and smoke he pierced 
With boldness to the voice which cried for help. 
We held him lost already, when at once 
From out the flame and smoke 'fore us he stood, 
Within his strong arms bearing her aloft 
Cold, and unmoved by all our clamorous thanks, 
He sets his booty down, presses his way 
Among the crowding people, and — is vanished I 

Nathan. But not for ever vanished, as I hope. 
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Daja, The next days after this we saw him yonder 
Wandering beneath the palm trees up and down, 
Which shadow o'er the grave of Him who rose. 
With joy I then approached him ; thanked, extolled. 
Besought, conjured him but once more to see 
The gentle creature, who could get no rest 
Till she had wept her thanks out at his feet. 

Nathan. Well ? 

Daja, All in vain ! Deaf was he to our prayer ! 

And poured such bitter scorn on me in special . . . 

Nathan. Till, frightened off thereby . . . 

Daja. No, far from that ! 

With each returning day did I approach him, 
With each returning day I bore his scoffs. 
What bore I not from him ? What had I not 
Beyond that suffered from him willingly ? — 
But now 'tis long since he has come to visit 
The palms that shadow o'er our Risen One's grave ; 
And no one knows what has become of him. — 
You wonder ? You are musing ? 

Nathan. I am thinking, 

What an impression that is like to -make 
On such a mind as Recha's. So disdained 
By him to find oneself, whom yet one feels 
So bound to honour : — to be so repelled 
And yet so drawn towards him ! — Truly, there 
Must heart and head long batde, so to see 
Misanthropy or Melancholy win. — 
Oft neither wins ; and then does Phantasy, 
Who joins the battle, visionaries make, 
With whom one time the head must play the pari 
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Which to the heart belongs, — ^and then again 
The heart must play the head's part in its turn. — 
A bad exchange ! The last if I know Recha, 
Is Recha's case ; she dreams, and lives in visions ! 

Daja, Ah, but so piously, so loveably 1 

Nathan, Pious and loveable, but, — dreams are 
dreams \ 

JDaja, Especially one — fancy, if you will. 
Is very dear to her. Her Templar is 
No mortal, neither any mortal's son. 
One of the angels, to whose guardianship 
Her little heart, from childhood up, has still 
So loved itself entrusted to believe, 
Stepped suddenly, as Templar, from the cloud. 
In which at other times he veiled himself. 
And even in the fire had hovered round her. 
Smile not ! Who knows ? — Or, if you smile, at least 
Leave her, though smiling, an illusion stUl, 
In which Jew, Christian, Mussulman unite : — 
Such sweet illusion ! 

Nathan. To me also sweet ! — 

But go, good Daja, go : see what she does : 
If I can speak with her. And after that 
I'll straightway seek this guardian angel out, 
Who is so wild and humorous. And if still 
Please him to walk among us here below : — 
Still please hini such rude chivalry to practise, 
I'll surely find him out and bring him hither. 

DaJa. yS^ undertake no trifle. 

Nathan, \ And if then 

The sweet illusionVyield to sweeter truth ; — 
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For, Daja, take my word for^t, to a man 
A man will still be dearer than an angel ; — 
Thou wilt not then with me be wroth, with me, 
When thou shalt see the angel-dreamer cured? 

Daja, You are so good, and yet so bad as well ! 
I go ! But hark, but see ! — She comes herself. 



SCENE 11. 

Nathan, Daja, Recha.* 

Recha, What, is it you, the whole of you, my father? 
I thought you had but sent your voice before you. 
Where stay you ? Oh, what deserts, mountains, streams 
Still part us? Under the same roof with her 
You breathe, and haste not to embrace your Recha ? 
Poor Recha, who was in your absence burnt !— 
So nearly, nearly burnt ! — Nay, only nearly : 
Shudder not Ah ! 'tis dreadful death, to burn ! 
Nathan, My child 1 My darling child \ 
Recha, You had to cross 

Euphrates, Tigris, Jordan : — cross who knows 
What waters ? Oh, how often I for you 
Have trembled, ere the fire did come so near me ! 
For since the fire did come so near me, still 
Methinks to die by water is refreshment, 
Comfort, deliverance. But you are not drowned : 
And I, I am not burnt. — We will rejoice. 
And praise, praise God. He, He upon th$ wings 
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Of His invisible angels bore your boat 

And you across the faithless streams. He, He 

Signed to my angel, visibly to bear me 

On his white pinion through the fire. 

Nathan. (White pinion ? 

Aye, aye I The mantle, the white mantle, spread 
Before the Templar's face !) 

Recha. Yes, visibly 

To bear me through the fire, on his white pinion 
Sustained. I therefore, I have seen an angel, — 
Seen face to face ! My angel ! 

Nathan. Recha were 

Full worthy of it ; nor would she in him 
See anything more beautiful, than he 
In her. 

Recha (smiling). Whom flatter you, my father, 
whom? 
The angel, or yourself? * 

Nathan. Yet had a man, 

Merely a man, such as kind Nature daily 
Affords us, done thee such a service : — he 
Must yet have been an angel to thee, — must 
And would I 

Recha. Not such an angel 1 No, a real one ! 

'Twas certainly a real one.' Have you not 
Yourself oft taught me that 'tis possible 
That there are angels, and that God for those 
Who love Him can do miracles? — ^And I love Him ! 

Nathan. And He loves thee : and does for thee, and 
such 
As thou art, hourly, miracles : yea, from all 
Eternity has done them for you. 
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Recha, That . 

I hear with joy. 

Nathan, What, just because 'twould sound 

Quite natural, commonplace, had'st thou been saved 
By a real Templar, — should it be the less 
A miracle ? The greatest miracle 
Is that the real true miracles should become 
So commonplace, and cannot otherwise. 
Without this general miracle, scarce had 
A thinking man e'er named that * miracle,' 
Which else had only been called so by children. 
Who, mouths agape, pursue the most uncommon 
And newest only. 

Daja, Do you want to split 

Her brain completely, — overwrought as 'tis 
Already, — ^with such subtleties as these ? 

Nathan, Let me alone ! — ^Were it not miracle 
Enough for thee, my Recha, if a man 
Had saved thee, whom himself no common miracle 
Had had to save ? — I say no common miracle ! 
For who has ever heard that Saladin 
Had ever spared a Templar : or that e'er 
A Templar to be spared by him had asked. 
Or hoped ? Or ever for his freedom more 
Had offered to him, than the leathern belt 
By which his sword's suspended ; or, at most, 
His dagger?^ 

Recha, That decides for me, my father I 
For just that reason, 'twas no Templar, but - 
Appeared one merely. If no Templar e'er 
Comes here a prisoner to Jerusalem 
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But to a certain death : if none so free 
Here in Jerusalem goes about ; how then 
Were't possible that one had saved me thus 
At night, and of his own accord ? 

Nathan, How clever ! — 

Now, Daja, 'tis thy turn. — I have't from thee 
That he was sent here prisoner. Doubtless, thou 
Canst tell yet more. 

Daja, Why, yes ; so runs the tale. 

But it goes on to give as reason why 
The Templar pardon found with Saladin, 
His likeness to a brother of the Sultan's, 
Whom he had loved especially. But since 
'Tis now good twenty years this brother 's dead ; 
— His name I never heard, nor what at last 
Became of him ; — it sounds so utterly 
Incredible, that I do well believe 
The whole tale nought 

Nathan, What, Daja ? Why then were 

That so incredible ? Surely not — as now 
And then will happen — for the very sake 
Of crediting in preference something else 
Still more incredible ? — The Sultan loves 
His brothers and his sisters one and all 
So warmly ; why, when younger, could he not 
Have loved a special brother specially ? 
Are not two faces often like each other ? j 

Or is an old impression but a lost one ? t 

Works the same cause no more the same eflfect ? 
Since when ? — Where's the incredible in this ? 
Ah ! truly, my wise Daja, 'twere for thee 
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No more a miracle ; and thy miracles 
Alone require — deserve, I mean, — belief ! 

Daja, You mock. 

Nathan. Because thou mockest me. Yet, Recha, 
E'en so thy rescue is a miracle 
Possible but to him, who the most strong 
Resolves, the most indomitable plans 
Of kings, — ^his sport, if not his mockery, — 
Is pleased to guide by slightest threads. • 

Recha. My father ! 

My father, if I err, you know I err 
Not wilfully. 

Nathan. Nay, thou art willed to learn. 

See ! — Just a forehead, vaulted so, or so : 
A nose's ridge, turned this way, and not that : 
Eyebrows, that o'er a sharp bone or a blunt 
Bend themselves so, or so : a single line, 
A curve, a comer, a wrinkle or a spot, 
A nothing, on an European's face, — 
And thou escap'st the fire, in Asia 1 — 
Is that no miracle, miracle-seeking folk ? 
Why give an angel trouble, then, besides ? 

Daja. What harms it, Nathan,— if I'm free to 
speak, — 
In spite of that, to like to think oneself 
Saved by an angel, rather than a man ? 
Does one not feel oneself, by such belief, 
Nearer the first great inconceivable 
Cause of one's safety ? 

Nathan. Pride ! And nought but pride ! 

The pot of iron wants to have been lifted 
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With silver tongs from out the fire, that so 

'A may think himself a pot of silver. — Pah ! 

And what it harms, thou askest, what it harms ? 

What helps it ? might I ask thee in reply : — 

For, for thy * nearer consciousness of God,' 

Tis either nonsense or flat blasphemy. 

But harm it does : — ^yes, harm it does most surely ! 

Come, list to me 1 — The being who rescued thee, 

Be 't angel, or be 't man, — ^him would you both. 

And thou in special, gladly do in turn 

Many great services : — say, would you not ? 

Well, then, an angel : what the services, 

Great services, pray, you can do for him ? 

You can thank him, you can sigh and pray to him : 

Can melt in ecstasy at thought of him : 

Can on his holy day fast, and give alms. 

All nothing ! For it doubts me all along, 

Yourself and neighbour gain far more by this 

Than he. — He grows not fat upon your fasts ; 

He grows not richer by your alms — ^grows not 

More glorious through your ecstasy ; grows not 

More mighty through your trust. — No ; but a man ! 

Daja. Aye, truly, had a man afforded more 
Occasion, something for him to have done. 
God knows how ready for it too we were 1 
But, as it was, he did desire and want 
So throughly and completely nought at all ; 
Was in and with himself so utterly 
Contented, as but angels are, and as 
But angels can be. 

Recha. When at last he vanished . . . 
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Nathan. Vanished? How vanished? Showed him- 
self no more 
Under the palm trees ? What ? Or have you really 
Sought for him further ? 

Daja, That we have not done. 

Nathan. What, Daja, not? Now see, see what it 
harms ! 
.Ye cruel visionaries ! If now this angel 
Were — taken sick? 

Reclia. Sick ? 

Daja. Sick ? He is not, surely ? 

Recha. What a cold shiver comes upon me, Daja ! 
My forehead, which is usually so warm, 
Is of a sudden, — ^feel, — as cold as ice ! 

Nathan, He is a Frank, unused to this our clime ; 
Is young, unused to the labours of his calling, 
To hunger and to watching. 

Recha. Sick, oh, sick! 

Daja. 'Twere possible, is all that Nathan means. 

Nathan. Now lies he there I Has neither friends, 
nor gold 
To buy him friends ! 

Recha. O father, oh my father ! 

Nathan. Lies without tendance, without cheering 
speech 
And counsel, there, a prey to pain and death ! 

Recha. Where, where? 

Nathan. He, who for one whom he had ne'er 

Or seen or known — enough, it was a man, — 
Plunged in the fire . . . 

Daja Oh, spare her, Nathan, spare her t 
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Nathan, Who what he rescued would not nearer 
know 
Nor further see, to spare the thanks . . . 

Daja. O Nathan ! 

Spare, spare her ! 

Nathan, Did not even ask to see 

Further, unless a second time to rescue ; — 
Enough, it was a man ... 

Daja, Cease, cease ! Look here 1 

Nathan, He, who on 's deathbed has for consolation 
Nought, — but the consciousness of such a deed I 

Daja, Cease, cease, you kill her ! 

Nathan, And thou hast killed him I 

Mightst so have killed him ! — Recha, Recha, list ! 
Tis medicine, not poison, that I give thee. 
He lives ! — Come to thyself ! — ^And is pot sick : 
Not even sick ! 

Recha, For sure ? Not dead ? Not sick ? 

Nathan, For sure, not dead ! — For God on earth 
rewards 
Good done on earth. Enough ! But dost thou see 
How much more easy is devotional dreaming 
Than is good action ? How the idlest man 
Delights in such devotional dreams, and only — 
Though not at times quite conscious of his aim, — 
To avoid the need of such good action ? 

Recha, Ah, 

My father ! Leave, oh leave your Recha never, 
Never again alone ! Perhaps he is 
But on a journey, is*t not so ? 

Nathan, Of course. 
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Daja. The next days after this we saw him yonder 
Wandering beneath the palm trees up and down, 
Which shadow o'er the grave of Him who rose. 
With joy I then approached him ; thanked, extolled, 
Besought, conjured him but once more to see 
The gentle creature, who could get no rest 
Till she had wept her thanks out at his feet. 

Nathan, Well ? 

Daja, All in vain ! Deaf was he to our prayer ! 

And poured such bitter scorn on me in special . . . 

Nathan, Till, frightened off thereby . . . 

Daja, No, far from that ! 

With each returning day did I approach him. 
With each returning day I bore his scoffs. 
What bore I not from him ? What had I not 
Beyond that suffered from him willingly ? — 
But now 'tis long since he has come to visit 
The palms that shadow o'er our Risen One's grave ; 
And no one knows what has become of him. — 
You wonder ? You are musing ? 

Nathan, I am thinking, 

What an impression that is like to make 
On such a mind as Recha's. So disdained 
By him to find oneself, whom yet one feels 
So bound to honour : — to be so repelled 
And yet so drawn towards him ! — Truly, there 
Must heart and head long battle, so to see 
Misanthropy or Melancholy win. — 
Oft neither wins ; and then does Phantasy, 
Who joins the battle, visionaries make. 
With whom one time the head must play the pari 
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Which to the heart belongs, — and then again 
The heart must play the head's part in its turn. — 
A bad exchange ! The last if I know Recha, 
Is Recha's case ; she dreams, and lives in visions ! 

Daja, Ah, but so piously, so loveably 1 

Nathan, Pious and loveable, but,— dreams are 
dreams ! 

Daja. Especially one — fancy, if you will, 
Is very dear to her. Her Templar is 
No mortal, neither any mortal's soil 
One of the angels, to whose guardianship 
Her little heart, from childhood up, has still 
So loved itself entrusted to believe, 
Stepped suddenly, as Templar, from the cloud, 
In which at other times he veiled himself. 
And even in the fire had hovered round her. 
Smile not ! Who knows ? — Or, if you smile, at least 
Leave her, though smiling, an illusion still, 
In which Jew, Christian, Mussulman unite : — 
Such sweet illusion ! 

Nathan, To me also sweet ! — 

But go, good Daja, go : see what she does : 
If I can speak with her. And after that 
111 straightway seek this guardian angel out, 
Who is so wild and humorous. And if still 
Please him to walk among us here below : — 
Still please him such rude chivalry to practise, 
I'll surely find him out and bring him hither, 

Daja, ySl undertake no trifle. 

Nathan. \ And if then 

The sweet illusiomyield to sweeter truth ; — 
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The greater still is in his father's hands : — 
The treasure for his house. 

Nathan, His house is great. 

Dervish, And greater than you think. For every 
beggar 
Is of his house. 

Nathan, Yet such an enemy 
Is Saladin of beggars 

Detvish, That he is 

Determined to destroy them root and branch, 
Should he thereby himself reduce to beggary. 

Nathan, Good I So I mean. 

Dervish, He is a beggar, too. 

Already, spite of all a body's efforts. 
His treasury is at sunset every day 
Emptier than emptiness itself The tide, 
However high it in the morning rose, 
By noon has long subsided. 

Nathan, Yes, because 

In part 'tis swallowed up by channels which 
Tis equally impossible to fill 
Or to stop up. 

Dervish, YouVe hit it ! 

Nathan, That I know. 

Dervish, Tis truly no good case when Princes play 
The vulture among carrion : but when 
They play the carrion among vultures, — that 
Is ten times worse.® 

Nathan, No, Dervish, no ! Oh no I 

Dervish, Tis very well for you to talk ! — Come on ! 
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Of His invisible angels bore your boat 
And you across the faithless streams. He, He 
Signed to my angel, vistbiy to bear me 
On his white pinion through the fire 

Nathan. (White pinion ? 

Aye, aye I The mantle, the white mantle, spread 
Before the Templar's face 1) 

Jiecha. Yes, visibly 

To bear me through the fire, on his white pinion 
Sustained. 1 therefore, I have seen an angel, — 
Seen face to face ! My angel ! 

Nathan. Recha were 

Full worthy of it ; nor would she in him 
See anything more beautiful, than he 
In her. 

Jteeha (smiiittg). Whom flatter you, my father, 
whom? 
The angel, or yourself? * 

Nathan. Yet had a man, 

Merely a man, such as kind Nature daily 
Affords us, done thee such a ser\ice ; — he 
Must yet have been an angel to thee, — must 
And would ! 

Recha. Not such an angel I No, a real one ! 

'Twas certainly a real one.' Have you not 
Yourself oft taught me that 'tis possible 
That there are angels, and that God for those 
Who love Him can do miracles? — And 1 love Him ! 

Nathan. And He loves thee : and does for thee, and 
such 
As thou art, hourly, miracles : yea, from all 
Eternity has done them for you. 
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Patience ! This your distinction in Al Hafi 
Shall soon again be parted. — See you there 
The robe of honour which the Sultan gave me. 
Ere it is faded, ere it has become 
Rags fit to clothe a Dervish in, it hangs 
Here in Jerusalem upon the peg, 
And I'm on Ganges, where light-clothed and barefoot 
With my good teachers the hot sand I tread. 
Nathan. Quite like thy way ! 
Dervish. And then play chess with them ! 

Nathan. Thy highest good. 

Dervish. Just think what 'twas seduced me ! 

That I myself no more might play the beggar ? 
That I might now with beggars play the rich man ? 
That I might have the means in a trice to change 
The richest beggar to a poor rich man ? 
Nathan. No, hardly that 

Dervish. 'Twas something much more silly T 

For the first time in my life I felt me flattered ; 
By Saladin's kind heart's illusion flattered. 
Nathan. That was ? 

Dervish. A beggar only knew how beggars 

Feel : and a beggar only could have learnt 
How in the proper way to give to beggars. 
* Thy predecessor,' said he, * was too cold. 
Too rough. He gave ungracious, when he gave : 
Made such inordinate inquiries first 
About the receiver : never satisfied 
With knowing of the want, he would, as well 
Know the want's cause, that he might niggardly 
Weigh out the gift according to this cause. 
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Not so Al Hafi: so unkindly kind 

Will Salad in in Hafi ne'er appear. 

Al Hafi is not like to choked pipes, 

Which all their water still and clear receiving 

Render it back so troubled and so fouL 

Al Hafi thinks, Al Hafi feels, as I ! ' 

So sweetly shrilled the fowler's pipe, until 

The silly finch was in the net ! *® I fool ! — 

I a fooFs fool ! 

Nathan, . Gently my Dervish, gently ! 
Dervish. Bahl gently! — Is it not a foolery, 
To oppress the human race by hundred thousands,** 
Impoverish, plunder, torture, and destroy,— 
And then pretend to play philanthropist 
In single cases ? Is't not foolery 
To ape the kindness of the Highest, which 
Without distinction spreads itself abroad 
In rain and sunshine, over bad and good. 
Cornfield and desert ; —and the while to lack 
The Highest's never empty hand ? — Is that 
No foolery, I say . . . 

Nathan, Enough ! An end ! 

Dervish, Nay, my own foolery, I pray you, let 
Me mention also. — What, and were it not 
A foolery, in suchlike fooleries. 
In spite of all, to hunt out the good side, 
That for the sake of this good side one may 
Take part in such a foolery ? What say you ? 
Is that not foolery ? 

Nathan, Al Hafi, see 

Thou gettest quickly back into thy desert. 
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I fear me, amongst men is just the place 
Thou mighfst forget what 'tis to be a man. 

Dervish, Right ! So I fear me too 1 — Farewell ! 

JNaihan. So hasty ? 

Wait, Hafi ! Will the desert run. away? 
Wait, wait ! — He will not listen ! — Hafi, here ! — 
He's gone : and I had wished so much to ask 
After our Templar : probably he knows him. 



SCENE IV. 
Daja {entering hastily). Nathan. 

Daja. O Nathan, Nathan ! 

Nathan. Well, what is it then ? 

Daja. He shows himself again ! He shows himself 
Again ! 

Nathan. Who, Daja, who ? 

Daja. He, he 1 

Nathan. He, he ? 

When does not he show himself? Oh, I see. 
Only your He, is he. That should not be ! 
Yea, though he were an angel, should not be ! 

Daja. He wanders up and down beneath the palms 
Once more, and breaks off dates from time to time. 

Nathan. What, does he eat them? And as 
Templar? »« 

Daja. Why 

Plague me ? Her greedy eye detected him 
Even behind the thickly fenced palms. 
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And follows him without a single swerve. 
She begs you, — she conjures,— without delay 
To go to him. Oh, haste ! — She'll sign to you 
Out of the window, whether he ascends 
Or takes a further turn. Oh, haste ye ! 

Nathan, What, 

Just as I am, just off my camel's back ? - 
Would that be seemly ? Nay, go hasten thou 
.To him, and tell him that I am returned. 
Look you, the worthy man did but avoid 
Entering my threshold while I was away, 
And comes upon the father's own request 
Right willingly. Go, say I bid thee beg him, 
Heartily beg him . . . 

Daja, All in vain ! He comes not ! 

For, in a word — he cometh to no Jew. 

Nathan, Well, go at least a little to detain him, 
At least to keep thine eyes upon him. Go : — 
I follow after thee immediately. 

(Nathan hastens into the house^ Daja out.) 
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SCENE V. 

An open place with palms. 

Templar, walking up and down, A Lay Brother 
following him at some distance^ as if wishing to 
speak to him. 

Templar, Yon fellow does not follow me for nought. 
How squints he at my hands ! — Good Brother ... I 
May, perhaps, call you Father ? 

Lay Brother, Only Brother. 

Lay Brother, at your service. 

Templar. Yes, good Brother, 

If one had anything oneself ! God knows 
I've nothing — 

Lay Brother, Yet I thank you heartily. 

God give you thousandfold what you had wished 
To give : for *tis the will, and not the gift. 
That makes the giver. — And, besides, 'twas not 
For alms that to your Honour I was sent. 

Templar. Yet sent you were ? 

Lay Brother. Yes, from the monastery. 

Templar, Where a small pilgrim's meal I hoped to 
find 
Just now ? 

Lay Brother, The tables were already full ; 

But if your Honour will return with me — 

Templar, For what? Tis long since I have tasted 
flesh : 
But what's the difference ? The dates are ripe. 
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Lay Brother. I pray your Honour be upon your 
guard 
Against this fruit : too freely taken, 'tis 
No good at all : stops up the spleen, and makes 
Melancholy blood. 

Templar, If melancholy, now, 

Were to my taste? — Yet it was not to give 
This warning, you were sent ? 

Lay Brother. Oh, no ! I am 

Only to get intelligence about you, 
To sound you. 

Templar. And you tell me that yourself? 

Lay Brother. Why not ? 

Templar. (A knowing brother 1) Has, perchance. 
The monastery more like you ? 

Lay Brother. Cannot say. 

I must obey, dear Sir. 

Templar. And you obey 

Without refining ? 

Lay Brother. Were it otherwise 
Obedience, dear Sir ? 

Templar. (How perfectly 

Simplicity keeps ever in the right I) 
You can, however, further let me know 
Who 'tis that doth desire to have with me 
A more particular acquaintance ? — You 
Yourself it is not, I can swear. 

Lay Brother. Indeed, 

Would it become me ? Would it boot me aught ? 

Templar. Whom then doth it become and boot that he 
Is so inquisitive ? Whom then, I pray ? 
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Lay Brother, The Patriarch, I must believe. — 
Twas he 
That sent me after you. 

Templar, The Patriarch ? 

Knows he the scarlet cross on mantle white 
No better ? 

Lay Brother, I know that ! 

Templar, Well, brother ? well ;— 

I am a Templar, and a prisoner. — 
Add I to that, taken at Tebnin, the fort 
Which at the armistice' last hour we fain 
Had scaled, before attacking Sidon straight : — 
Add I to that, of twenty prisoners one, 
And the sole one spared by Saladin : — so knows 
The Patriarch all he needs to know, — and more. 

Lay Brother, But hardly more than what he knows 
already. 
He fain would know as well why 'twas your Honour 
Was spared by Saladin, — ^he all alone. 

Templar, Know I myself? My neck already bared, 
I knelt upon my mantle, and the stroke 
Awaited : of a sudden, Saladin 
Looks harder at me, nearer springs, and beckons. 
I am raised up : I am unshackled : wish 
To thank him : see his eye in tears : no word 
He utters, neither I : he goes, I stay. — 
How all that is connected, you may tell 
The Patriarch to unriddle for himself. 

Lay Brother, He gathers from it, that to great, great 
things 
God must have laid you up. 
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Templar. Yes, great indeed ! 

To save a Jewish maiden from the fire ; 
Inquisitive pilgrims to accompany 
To Sinai, and other suchlike. 

Lay Brother, Yet 

'Twill come in time. Meanwhile 'tis not so bad. — 
Perhaps the Patriarch has himself e'en now 
Far more important business for your Honour. 

Templar. Ah! Think you, brother? What, he 
has, perhaps, 
Given you some hint ? 

Lay Brother. Oh yes 1 But I am first 

To soimd your Honour well, so as to see 
If you're the man. 

Templar. Well, well then, sound away 1 

(I fain would see how such a fellow sounds !) 
Well? 

Ljiy Brother. 'Twill perhaps be shortest, if I quite 
Straightforwardly the Patriarch's wish disclose 
Unto your Honom:. * 

Templar. Well 1 

Lay Brother. He could have wished 

To send a little letter by your Honour. 

Templar. By me? I am no messenger. — Was that, 
That then the business that was much more glorious 
Than plucking Jewish maidens from the fire ? 

Lay Brother. Yes, it must be so, certainly. For — ^says 
The Patriarch — this little letter is 
Of great importance to all Christendom. 
This little letter 's safe delivery — says 
The Patriarch — will God one day in heaven 
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« 

Reward most richly with a special crown. 
And of this crown is no one worthier — says 
The Patriarch — than my lord. 

I'emplar, Than I ? 

Lay Brother, For — says 

The Patriarch — for the winning of this, crown 
Is no one fitter than my lord 

Templar. Than I ? 

Lay Brother. You are at freedom here : can all around 
Make observations : understand the way 
To storm and to defend a city ; — can, — 
So says the Patriarch, — best estimate 
The strength and weakness of the second wall, 
The inner wall just built by Saladin ; 
Can — says the Patriarch — ^best of anyone 
Describe it to the warriors of God. 

Templar. Good Brother, if I but the purport of 
The little letter more exactly knew ? 

Lay Brother. Ah, that, — that know I not so very well. 
The letter is, however, to King Philip. 
The Patriarch . . . I've often wondered how 
A saint, who for the rest so wholly lives 
In heaven, can at the same time condescend 
To be so well informed on this world's things. 
It must be painful to him. 

Templar. Well, — the Patriarch ? 

Lay Brother. Knows quite exactly, quite for certain, 
how 
And where, both in what force and from what side. 
If war should break completely out again, 
Saladin means to open his campaign. 
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Templar. That knows he ? 

Lay Brother. Yes, and he would like 

to let 
King Philip know it ; to enable him 
To estimate the danger, if it be 
So very dreadful as to warrant him 
In setting up once more at any cost 
The armistice with Saladin, the which 
Your order has so bravely broken through 
Already. 

Templar. What a Patriarch 1 — I see ! 

The dear brave man requires my services. 
Not as a common messenger, but — as spy ! 
Good brother, tell your Patriarch, so far 
As you could sound me, that was not my line. — 
Say, that I still must look upon myself 
As prisoner ; and the Templar's one vocation 
Is to fall to it with the sword, and not 
To play the spy. 

Lay Brother. Just as I thought 'twould be ! 

Nor do I wish to blame your Honour for it. 
The best, however, is to come. — The Patriarch 
Has, next to this, nosfed out what fort it is 
And whereabouts on Lebanon it lies. 
Where are laid up the huge supplies of gold. 
With which the prudent sire of Saladin 
Pays all the troops, and all the armament 
Of war defrays. Now Saladin betakes him 
From time to time, by far sequestered roads, 
To this same fort, with hardly any escort. 
You see ? 
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Templar, Not in the slightest ! 

Lay Brother. What could be 

An easier matter, than to make oneself 
Master of Saladin's person, and, in fine — 
To put an end to him ? — ^You shudder ?— Oh, 
A handful of God-fearing Maronites 
Have volunteered already for the venture, 
If only some brave man be willing found 
To lead them to it 

Templar. And the Patriarch 

Has chosen me for this brave man ? 

Lay Brother. He thinks 

King Philip could from Ptolemais best 
Hold out a helping hand. 

Templar. To me — me^ brother ? 

Me ? Have you then not heard, heard even now, 
What obligation ties me to the Sultan ? 

Lay Brother. Oh yes, IVe heard it, to be sure. 

Templar. And yet — ? 

Lay Brother. Yes, — says the Patriarch— that's very 
well : 
But God and the Order ... 

Templar. Make no difference ! 

Bid me commit no knavery ! 

Lxiy Brother. God forbid 1 

But — says the Patriarch — what is knavery 
In the eyes of man, is none in the eyes of God. 

Templar. I owe my life to Saladin ; and should I 
iRob him of his ? 

Lay Brother. Fie ! — Yet for all that — says 

The Patriarch — Saladin remains a foe 
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Of Christendom, and can acquire no right 
To be your friend. 

Templar. My friend ? Is Ae ai friend, 

By whom I just refuse to play the villain, — 
The thankless villain ? 

Lay Brother, Very true. Yet — says 

The Patriarch — ^we are quit of all the thanks, 
Quit before God and man, the service done 
Not really being done for sake of us. 
And since a saying now is rife — so says 
The Patriarch— that the Sultan pardoned you 
Only because that in your voice and manner 
A something of his brother struck his fancy . . . 

Templar. This too is known to the Patriarch : — and 
yet ?— 
Ah ! were it only sure ! Ah, Saladin ! — 
What ? Should then Nature but a single trace 
Of me have pictured in thy brother's form, — 
And in my soul should nothing answer it ? 
And if a something answer it, should I 
Suppress it, and to please a Patriarch ? — 
Nature, so liest thou not 1 So in his works 
Does God not contradict Himself 1 — Go, Brother I 
Stir not my gall within me. Go at once 1 

Lay Brother, I go, and go more happy than I came. 
Your Honour will forgive. We Cloister-folk 
Owe our superiors absolute obedience. 
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SCENE VI. 

Templar. Daja, who has far some time been watching 
the Templar from a distance^ and now approaches him}^ 

Daja, The Brother left him, so methinks, in not 
The best of humours. But in spite of that 
I still must risk it. 

Templar, Excellent ! Now lies 

The proverb, which declares that monk and woman. 
Woman and monk, are just the Fiend's two claws ? 
He throws me now from one into the other. 

Daja, What do I see ? You, noble knight ? Thank 
God! 
Thank God a thousand times ! Where have you then 
Been hidden all this time ? You have not been 
Unwell, I hope ? 

Templar, No. 

Daja, You were well, then ? 

Templar, Yes. 

Daja, We were in truth concerned on your account. 

Templar, Indeed ? 

Daja, You were no doubt upon a journey ? 

Templar, YouVe guessed it 

Daja, And are only back to-day ? 

Templar, Yesterday. 

Daja, And to-day is Recha's father 

Arrived. And now may Recha hope ? 

Templar, Hope what? 
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Daja. What she has asked of you through me ^ oft. 
Her father will invite you soon himself 
Most pressingly. He comes from Babylon, 
With twenty heavy-laden camels : all 
That India, Persia, Syria, even China 
Of sumptuous can afford in precious stones, 
And stuffs, and costly spices. 

Templar, Am no buyer. 

Daja, His nation venerates him as a prince. 
And yet I 've often wondered that they call him 
Nathan the Wise, and not the Rich instead. , 

Templar, Perchance that to his nation rich and wise 
Are both the same. 

Daja, Yet before everything 

They should have given him the name of Good : 
For you cannot conceive how good he is. 
When he first heard what Recha owes to you. 
What had he not, that moment, done for you. 
Given to you ? 

Templar, Ah ! 

Daja, Just try it ! Come and see ! 

Templar, See what ? How soon a moment's past 
and gone ! 

Daja. Think you, an he were not so good, that I 
Had been so long content to live with him ? 
Think you, I do not feel my worth as Christian ? 
Troth, at my cradle-head 'twas never sung. 
That I should follow out to Palestine 
My husband, simply there to help bring up 
A Jewish maiden ! — My dear husband was 
A noble squire in Kaiser Frederic's host 
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Templar. By birth a Swiss, to whom his fate de- 
creed 
The honour, in the selfsame stream to drown 
As His Imperial Highness ! — ^Woman, woman ! 
How often have you told me that before ? 
Will you then never cease to persecute me ? 

Daja, Persecute ! Oh, good Heavens ! 

Templar, Yes, persecute ! 

I will not, once for all, look on you more, 
Nor hear you ; will not ever and again 
Be by your voice reminded of a deed 
In doing which I took no thought at all ; 
Which, when I think of it, becomes to me 
A riddle in myself. — I would not now 
Repent of it ; but, look you, should such case 
Occur again, 'tis you who are to blame 
If I do not act so quickly, — if I seek 
Intelligence before, and let what burns 
Bum. 

Daja, God forbid. 

Templar, At least, from this day forth. 

Do me the favour not to know me more. 
I pray you heartily. — The father too 
Keep me away, I pray you, — Jew is Jew. — 
I am A downright Swabian. For the maiden, 
Her picture long has faded from my soul, — 
If it was ever there. 

Daja, But yours is not 

From hers. 

Templar, But, pray, what business has it there ? 

Daja, Who knows ? Men are not always what they 
seem. 
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Templar, But seldom better. [Going, 

Daja, . Wait ! Why hasten so ? 

Templar, Woman, I tell you, cause me not to hate 
The palms, beneath whose shade I love to walk. 

Daja, Go, go, then go, thou German bear \ — And 
yet 
I must not lose the traces of the beast 

\Follows him at a distance. 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I. 
The SultatCs Palace. 

Saladin and Sittah, playing chess^ 

Sittah, "Where art thou, Saladin? Where's thy 
play to day? 

Saladin. Not good ? I had thought it was. 

Sittah, For me ; scarce that ! ^* 

Take this move back. 

Saladin, Why so ? 

Sittah, Thy knight's laid open. 

Saladin. So 'tis !— Well, there then ! 

Sittah, Thus thou la/st two open. 

Saladin, 'Tis true again. — Check then ! 

Sittah, What helps thee that? 

I cover it, and thou art just the same 
As at the first. 

Saladin, Out of this strait, I see, 

I cannot get without some kind of loss 
Well ! Take the knight, then ! 

Sittah. No, I do not want him. 

I pass him by. 
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Saladin. Thou dost not give me aught 

Thou carest more for this position, than 
The knight 

Siitah, Perhaps. 

Saladin. Make not thy reckoning 

Without the host ; see there ! — That wast thou not 
Expecting, say now ? 

Stttah. Truly, no. How could I 

Expect thou wert so tired of thy queen ? 

Saladin, Tired of my queen ? 

Sittah, I see, I am to-day 

To win my thousand pieces, and no more : — 
No tiny farthing more. 

Saladin, What dost thou mean ? 

Sittah, Thou askest ? — Why, because thou art deter- 
mined 
To lose on purpose, lose perforce. — But so 
Find I my reckoning not For, not to mention 
That such a game is not the most amusing, 
Have I not ever won the most with thee. 
When I have lost? — ^When hast thou not full soon. 
To comfort me for having lost the game. 
Given me twice the stake which I had lost ? 

Saladin, Aha ! And so perchance when thou hast 
lost. 
My little sister, thou hast lost on purpose ? 

Sittah, At least it well may be that thy free hand. 
My little brother, is to blame, if I 
Have not learnt all this while my play to better. 

Saladin, Come, we neglect the game. — Now make 
an end. 
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Sittah. So Stays it? Well then, check ! To king 
and queen ! 

Saladin, Well, truly, this side check T had not seen, 
Which at the same time sweeps my queen away. 

Sittah, Could'st thou have helped it ? Let us see. 

Saladin, No, no : 

Take off the queen ; I never had good fortune 
Yet with 'this piece. 

Sittah. What, only with Xhtpiece? ^* 

Saladin, Off with it : 'twill not harm me, that ; for thus 
Is all again made safe. 

Sittah, How courteously 

One must proceed with queens, I've been too well 
Taught by my brother. [Leaves the queen on the board, 

Saladin. ^ Take, or take her not ! 

I have no more ! 

Sittah, Why take her ? Check ! and check ! 

Saladin. Go on, go on ! 

Sittah. Check ! check ! and check ! 

Saladin, And mate ! 

Sittah. Not quite : thou still canst cover with the 
knight. 
Or what thou willst. 'Tis all the same. 

Saladin. 'Tis true ! 

The game is thine, Al Hafi pays. — Go there 
And call him, straight. — Thou wast not so far wrong, 
My Sittah ; — I was not quite in the game : 
Was absent. And besides, who gives us still 
The shapeless pieces, which before one's mind 
Bring no idea, and do not represent 
Any real object? — Have I played, perhaps, . 
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With the Imam ? ^® But enough, — ^the loser finds 
Excuses ever. — Not the shapeless pieces, 
Twas not they, Sittah, lost the game for me ; 
Thine art, thy swift and quiet glance . . . 

Sittah, Nay, so 

As well, wilt thou but blunt the sting of loss.* ^ 
But there, enough : thy mind was absent : more 
Than mine. 

Saladin, Than thine ? What was there, then, to 

make 
Thee absent ? 

Sittah. Why, the fact that thou wert so : — 

What else ? — O Saladin ! when shall we play 
Again so regularly ? 

Saladin, Play we then 

With the more eagerness ! Ah, thou dost mean 
Because the war begins again ? — Well, let it ! 
I have not been the first to draw. For me, 
I had fain prolonged the armistice again : 
Had fain — how fain ! — got for my Sittah too 
A worthy husband at the self-same stroke I 
And that must Richard's brother be : for he 
Is Richard's brother. 

Sittah. Anything to praise 

Thy Richard ! 

Saladin. Then, an if our brother Melek 
Had Richard's sister but contrived to get : ** 
Oh, what a house together ! Yes, indeed, 
The best of the best houses in the world ! 
Thou hear'st, I am not slow to praise myself 
As well as others : I think me worthy of 
My friends. Ah, that had been a set of men ! 
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Sittah. Laughed I not from the first at this fine 

dream ? 
Thou knowest'not the Christians, will'st not know them : 
Their pride is to be Christians, and not men. 
For even that which firom their Founder's time 
Seasons their superstition with humanity, — 
That love they not because 'tis human ; — no, 
Because Christ taught it and Christ practised it. 
Tis well for them that he was really such 
A good man ! Well, that they can take on trust 
His virtue ! Yet what speak I of his virtue ? 
'Tis not his virtue, 'tis his name alone, 
That over all the earth shall spread abroad, 
To put to scorn and swallow up the name 
Of every other good man. Tis the name, 
The name alone they care for, they. 

Saladin. Thou mean'st, 

Why should they otherwise demand that you, 
Melek and thou, should be called Christians, ere 
As wife or husband you could love a Christian ? 

Sittah, Yes 1 Just as if it were from Christians only, 
As Christians, that one could expect the love 
Which the Creator gave to man and woman. 

Saladin, The Christians hold too many petty points 
In their belief, to stick at such as that. — 
And yet thou errest 'Tis the Templars' fault. 
And not the Christians'; 'tis their fault as Templars 
And not as Christians. 'Tis through them alone 
The whole thing comes to naught. They will not leave 
At any price their hold on Acca, which 
As dowry Richard's sister was to bring 
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To our good brother Melek. That the knight's 
Advantage run no risk, they play the monk, — 
The drivelling monL And in their great desire 
To make a stroke in passing, they could scarce 
Contain themselves until the armistice' 
Expiry. — Nay, it goes right merrily ! — 
Go on, go on, good sirs ! I don't object ! — 
Were but the rest as 't should be. 

Sittah, Why, what now ? 

What is there else to ruffle thee ? Or what 
To put thee out ? 

Saladin. What always put me out. 

I've been to Lebanon to see our father. 
He'll yet be broken down with cares . . . 

Sittah. Alas ! 

Saladin, He cannot weather it : everywhere he's 

pinched : 
First here, then there, is want. 

Sittah, What want? What pinches ? 

Saladin, What else but what I hardly deign to name ? 
What, when I have it, so superfluous seems. 
And when I have it not, so indispensable. — 
Where is Al Hafi ? Went not one to fetch him ? — 
The fatal, cursed money ! — Ah, Al Hafi ! 
I'm glad thou'rt come. 
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SCENE II. 
The Dervish Al Hafi, Saladin, Sittah. 

Al Hafi. The mone)rs, probably, 

From Egypt are arrived. I only hope 
'Twill prove a good round sum. 

Saladin, Hast news of it ? 

Al Hafi, I ? no. But I suppose that I am here 
To take it over. 

Saladin, Pay a thousand pieces 

To Sittah. [ Walks up and down lost in thought 

Al Hafi, TsLy, and not receive ! — Oh fine ! 
Instead of something, that is less than nothing ! 
To Sittah I Yet again to Sittah ! Lost 
Again at chess ! — There stands the game, I see ! 

Sittah, Thou dost not grudge me my good fortune ? 

Al Hafi (looking at the game). Grudge ? — 

Why should I ? If— you know — 

Sittah {making signs to him). Hush, Hafi, hush ! 
Al Hafi {still looking at th^ game). First grudge it not 
yourself. 

Sittah, Al Hafi, hush ! 

Al Hafi {to Sittah). The white were yours ? You 
check ? 

Sittah. 'Tis well he heard not 

Al Hafi. *Tis his move now ? 

Sittah {coming nearer to him). Come, say that I can 
have 
My money. 
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Al Hafi (still looking focedly at the game). Oh yes, 
you shall have it, just 
As you have always had it. 

Sittah. What, art thou mad ? 

Al Hafi. The game is not yet finished : Saladin 
You have not lost 

Saladin {hardly listening). Yes, yes, I have ! Pay, 
pay! 

Al Hafi. Pay, pay ! There stands your queen still. 

Saladin (as before). Does not count ! 

Is out of the game. 

Sittah. Come, come, and tell me now 

That I can have the money brought me. ^ 

Al Hafi (still deep in the game). Yes, 

Of course, as always. — Even if the queen, 
Even if she counts no more, — ^you're still not mate ! 

Saladin (coming up and overturning the hoard). I am, 
I will be ! 

Al Hafi. Ah I Like play, like winnings ! 

As won, so paid ! 

Saladin (to Sittah). What does he mean ? 

Sittah (signing to Al Hafi from time to time). Thou 
knoVst him. 
He likes to take exception, likes to be 
Entreated : — e'en perhaps is slightly envious. 

Saladin, But not of thee ? Not of my sister ? Hafi, 
What do I hear? Thou envious ? Thou ? 

Al Hafi. May be ! 

May be ! I'd rather that her brains were mine ; 
I'd rather be myself as good as she. 

Sittah. Yet has he ever rightly paid till now, 
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And will to-day too pay. Leave him alone ! 
Go now, Al Hafi, go ! I will at once 
Send for the money. 

Al Hafi, No, 111 play no longer 

In such a mummery ! — ^You well know, he must 
At some time know it. 

Saladin, Who must know ? And what ? 

Sittah, Hafi, is this thy promise ? This the way 
Thou keep'st thy word to me ? 

Al Hafi. How could I think 

'Twould go so far ? 

Saladin. Well ! Am I to be left 

Still in the dark ? 

Sittah. Be reasonable, Hafi, 

I pray thee. 

Saladin. This is strange ! What then could Sittah 
So solemnly, so warmly from a stranger, 
A Dervish, wish to deprecate, and not 
Rather from me, her brother ? — Now at last 
Do I command, Al Hafi. Dervish, speak ! 

Sittah. Think no more of a trifle, brother mine. 
Than it deserves. Thou knoVst at various times 
I've won from thee at chess the selfsame sum. 
And since just now I have no need of money : 
And since just now in Hafi's chest, the money 
Is not too plenteous — why, the sums renvained 
Still owing. — But no fear ! I do not mean 
To give them to thee, brother, nor to Hafi, 
Nor to the chest 

Al Hafi. Ah, well 1 If that were all ! 
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Sittah. That, and more suchlike. — The allowance, 
which 
• Some time ago thou gav'st me, — that as well 
Has in the chest remained, for some few months 
Has there remained. 

Al Hafi. Not yet all told ! 

Saladin. Not yet ? 

WilVst speak ? 

Al HaJL Since weVe been waiting for the money 
From Egypt, has she . . . 

Sittah (to Saladin), Nay, why hear his words ? 

Al Hafi, Not only taken nothing . . . 

Saladin, My good girl ! 

Has even made advances, — is it so ? 

Al Hafi. The whole court has she kept : all your 
expense 
From her own purse defrayed. 

Saladin, Ha ! that's my sister ! [Embraces her. 

Sittah, Who was it made me rich enough to do it, 
But thou, my brother ? 

Al Hafi, And 'a soon will make you 

As poor, as destitute, in turn, as he 
Himself is. 

Saladin, What ? I poor ? Her brother poor ? 

When had I ever more, or less, than now ? 
A dress, a sword, a horse, and last — a God ! ^® 
What want I more ? And can this ever fail me ? 
And yet, Al Hafi, I could chide with thee ! 

Sittah, Chide not, my brother ! — Oh, if only I 
Could in the same way ease our fathers cares ! 

Saladin, Ah ! now thou bringest all my joy at once 
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Again to nothing ! For myself, I want 
For nought, nor can I want at all. But he, 
He is in want, and in him, all of us. 
What shall I do ? From Egypt comes perhaps 
Yet for a long time nought. The reason why, 
God knows : for all as yet is quiet there. 
Reduction, thrift, abridgment, will I gladly 
Put up with, very gladly, if it but 
Concerns myself alone : if I alone . 
And no one else, must suffer. But, alas ! 
What can it help ? A dress, a sword, a horse 
I yet must have : and on my God can I 
Press no abatement Truly, as it is, 
He is content with very little — with 
My heart. — Upon the surplus of thy chest 
I'd reckoned much, Al Hafi. 

Al Hafi, On the surplus ? 

Nay, say yourself, whether you had not straight 
Had me impaled, or strangled at the least, 
If you had caught me with a surplus ? — Aye, 
A deficit 1 That one might safely risk ! 

Saladin. • Well, then, what must we do ? — Could you 
begin 
By borrowing from no one else than Sittah ? 

Sittah. Would I have let myself be baulked of such 
A privilege, my brother ? Baulked by him ? 
Nay, even now I stand upon my right 
My stock is not yet quite exhausted. 

Saladin, Merely 

' Not quite ' ? — Nay, that decides me, once for all ' 
Go straight, make disposition, Hafi, straight 1 



\ 
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Take up of whom thou canst, and how thou canst ! 
Go, borrow, promise. Only, Hafi, mind 
From those thou dost not borrow, whom myself 
I have made rich. From such to borrow, might 
Be called requiring back my gifts again. 
Go to the greatest misers. They will be 
Gladdest to lend to me : for well they know 
How fast their gold breeds interest in my hands. 

Al Hafi. I know none such. 

Sittah. It just occurs to me, 

That I have heard, Al Hafi, that thy friend 
Is even now returned. 

Al Hafi (in confusion). My friend ? What friend ? 
Who can that be ? 

Sittah. Thy highly lauded Jew. 

Al Hafi. Jew ? Highly lauded, and by me ? 

Sittah. ' To whom/-— 

I still remember well the words which once 
Thyself didst use of him, — * To whom his God 
Gave in such liberal measiure, out of all 
Of this world's goods, the greatest ^d the least' 

Al Hafi. Did I say so ? What did I mean by that ? 

Sittah. The least was, — riches : and the greatest, 
wisdom. 

Al Hafi. What, of a Jew ? Said I that of a Jew ? 

Sittah. Of thy friend Nathan didst thou not to me 
Say that ? 

Al Hafi. Ah, yes 1 Of him ! Of Nathan ! True : 
I had not thought of him. — ^What, really ? He 
Is come back home again at last ? Ah, well ! 
'Tis likely, then, it stands not ill with him. — 
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Yes, right : the people called him once the Wise, 
And the Rich too. 

Sittah, The Rich it calls him now 

More than it ever did. The whole town rings 
Of all the costly wares and treasures, which 
He has brought home. 

Al Hafi. Well, is't the rich again, 

'Twill be no doubt the Wise again as well 

Sittah, What think'st thou, Hafi, if thou went'st to 
him? 

Al Hafi, What to do with him? Not to borrow, 
surely ? 
Ha ! much you know about him ! — What ! he lend ? 
His wisdom is exactly that he lends 
To no one. 

Sittah, Well, thou gavest me before 

A very different picture. 

Al Hafi, At a pinch 

He'll lend you goods, — But money? Money ? — never ! 
For the rest, 'tis truly such a Jew as scarce 
Is ever found : has sense, and manners too ; 
Plays well at chess. Yet is he no less noted 
For bad than good before all other Jews. 
On him, whatever may happen, reckon not 
He gives indeed to the poor : his gifts perhaps ' 
May rival Saladin's : if not quite so great. 
They're given with as great goodwill and with 
As small respect of persons. Jew and Christian 
And Mussulman and Parsee, — all to him 
Are one. 

Sittah, And such a man . . . 
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Saladin. How comes it then, 

That of this man I never yet have heard ? . . . 

Sittah. What, he not lend to Saladin ? — Saladin, 
Who wants it but for others, not himself? 

Al Hqfi. There see you now at once the Jew again, 
The merest common Jew. Believe my words ! 
He is so envious, so completely jealous 
Of giving ! — You can hardly think it I — Each 
* May God requite you,' that is ever said 
Upon the earth, he would prefer to win 
And carry off for his own self alone. 
The only reason that he lends to none 
Is, that he ne'er may find himself without 
The wherewithal to give. Since charity 
Is in the Law commanded him, but not 
Complaisance, charity doth make of him 
The least complaisant fellow in the world- 
'Tis true, for some time now I have not been 
On the best terms with him : yet do not think 
I therefore do him less than justice. — No : 
He's good for all things, only not for that : — 
Only for that not, truly. — I will go 
At once, and knock at other doors. Yes, now 
I do bethink me of a Moor, who's rich 
And miserly : — I go, I go. [Going. 

Sittah. Take time : 

No hurry, Hafi. 

Saladin. Let him goP 



£ 
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SCENE IIL 

SaLADIN. SlTTAH. 

Sittah, He hastes 

As though he wished but to escape from me ! 
What means it ? Did he find himself in truth 
Deceived in Nathan, or — does he but wish 
Us to deceive ? 

Saiadin, What, ask'st thou me ? Of whom 

You spoke I hardly know : and of your Jew, 
Yoiu- Nathan, for the first time hear to-day. 

Sittah. Is 't possible, a man should have remained 
So hidden from thee, who, as fame reports, 
Has Solomon's and David's graves explored. 
And by a mighty secret word can break 
Their seals ? From them he brings to light — so runs 
The story — at his want the countless stores 
Of riches, which betray no lesser source. 

Saiadin. Has this man in good truth from graves his 
wealth. 
So were they certainly not Solomon's 
Nor David's graves. — No, fools lay tombfed there. 

, Sittah. Or villains ! And besides, his riches' source 
Is far more copious, far more inexhaustible. 
Than such a grave of Mammon. 

Saiadin. Yes, — he trades 

I understood. 

Sittah. On every highway move 
His camels up and down, and pass in crowds 
Through every desert : and in every port 
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His ships do lie at anchor. This Al Hafi 
Himself ere now has told me, and has added, 
Full of enthusiasm, how great, how noble 
The ends to which his friend applied the riches 
He had not thought below him to acquire 
So shrewdly, so industriously : has added. 
How free from prejudice his mind, his heart 
How open to each virtue, how attuned 
To every beauty of the world, 

Saladin, And now 

Spoke Hafi with such imdecidedness, 
Such coldness, of him. 

SittaK No, 'twas hardly coldness : 

Embarrassment, as though he felt a danger 
In praising him, and yet were loth to blame 
Without good reason. What ? Or can it be 
That of his nation e'en the very best 
His nation's influence cannot quite escape ? 
That Hafi on this side had truly cause 
To shame him of his friend ? — Be 't as it may ! 
The Jew may be or more or less than Jew ; 
Is he but rich, — that is enough for us. 

Saladin^ Thou surely wilt not, sister, take from him 
His own, by force I 

Sittah. What dost thou mean by * force ^ ? — 

With fire and sword? No, no 1 What force is needed 
In dealing with the weak, but his own weakness ? — 
Come with me to my harem now and hear 
A singing-girl I bought but yesterday. 
Meanwhile perhaps may ripen in my mind 
A scheme I have upon this Nathan. Come.** 

E a 
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SCENE IV. 

Before Nathan's house^ where it looks on the Palms, 
Recha and Nathan, coming out of the house. Later, 
Daja. 

Recha, You have been very long, my father. He 
Will now be starce more to be found. 

Nathan. Well, well : 

If here perhaps under the palms no more, 
Yet elsewhere. Be thou only easy. — Look I 
Is that not Daja coming towards us ? 

Recha. She 

Will certainly have lost him. 

Nathan, Just as likely 

She has not. 

Recha, She would otherwise come quicker. 

Nathan, She has not seen us yet, I fancy . . . 

Recha, Now 

She sees us. ^ 

Nathan. And she doubles straight her pace.-r- 

Be easy only, easy. 

Recha. Would you have 

A daughter, who were easy in this case ? 
Who troubled not her head, to think whose gift 
Her life might be ; — her life, which she so loves 
Only because she owes it first to you ? 

Nathan. I would not have thee other than thou art : 
E'en though I knew that in thy. heart were moving 
Something quite different also. 
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Recha. What, my father? 

Nathan, Askest thou me, so bashful? Ask'st thou 
me? 
Enough, whatever is goiog on within thee 
Is innocence and nature. Let it cause thee 
No trouble : me it causeth none at all. 
Promise me only, if thy heart one day 
Declare itself more plainly, thou wilt hide 
None of its wishes from me. 

Recha, E'en the thought 

'Twere possible I should rather wish to veil 
My heart from you than bare it, makes me shudder. 

Nathan. No more of it :— 'tis done with, once for all. 
Here's Daja.— Well ? 

Daja. He wanders still hard by 

Beneath the palms, and will immediately 
Come round yon wall. — See, there he comes ! 

Recha. ^ Ah, yes ! 

And seems still undecided where to turn ; — 
Up further,— downwards,— right, or left. 

Daja, No, no : 

He'll make, no doubt, a few times more the round 
Of the monastery, and then must pass by here : — 
111 warrant you ! 

Recha, Right, right ! — Did'st speak to him ? 

And how is he to-day ? 

Daja, The same as ever. 

Nathan, Take but good care he do not see you 
here. 
Come further back. Or it were better still 
You went indoors at once. 
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Reeha, But one look more ! 

Out on the hedge, that steals him from me ! 

Daja, Come ! 

Your father is quite right You run the risk, 
If once he see you, of his turning back 
Upon the instant 

Recha. Out upon the hedge ! 

Nathan. And comes he suddenly from out the hedge, 
He cannot fail but see you. Therefore, go. 

Daja, Come, come ! I know a window out of which 
We can observe their motions. 

Recha. Dost thou so? 

[Daja arid Recha go into the house. 



SCENE V. 
Nathan. Later^ the Templar. 

Nathan, I am almost shy of this strange fellow. - 
Almost 
Does his rough virtue stagger me. — Tis strange 
A man should thus be able to embarrass 
His fellow-man. He comes. By Heaven ! A youth 
With a man's force ! — I love it well, this look 
Finely defiant, and this sturdy gait. 
The shell alone is bitter here : — the kernel 
Is surely not. Where have I seen the like ? 
Pardon me, noble Frank . . , 

Templar. What ? 

Nathan, But permit . 
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Templar. What, Jew, what ? 

Nathan. That I take the liberty 

To address you. 

Templar. Can I help it, if you will? 
Bat make it short. 

Nathan. Nay, tarry :^* do not haste 

So proudly, so disdainfully, past one 
Whom you have bounden to yourself for ever ! 

Templar. How so ? Ah, I divine it. — Am I right ? — 
You are . . . 

Nathan. My name is Nathan — father to 
The maiden whom your magnanimity 
Saved from the fire. I come . . . 

Templar. An if to thank, 

Spare it ! I've had to undergo already 
Too many thanks for such a trifle. K?w, 
You owe me nought, of all men. — Did I know 
This maiden was your daughter ? Templar's vows 
Compel them always to the help to run 
Of one they see in want, whoe'er he be. 
Besides, my life was in that moment but 
A burden to me. With the greatest joy 
I seized the earliest opportunity 
To risk it for another life — another, 
Though 'twere a Jewish maiden's only. 

Nathan. Noble 1 

Noble and horrible ! The explanation 
Is yet conceivable. 'Tis nobleness 
That in its modesty does shelter take 
Behind the horrible, so to avoid , 
Encountering admiration. — Only, if 
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It even so the offering doth despise 

Of admiration, how then shall one find 

An offering which it will not despise ? — 

Sir Knight, if you were not a stranger here, 

And not a prisoner, I would not ask 

So boldly and so frankly. — Say : — command : 

How can one serve you ? 

Templar, You ? In no way. 

Nathan, I 

Am a rich man. 

Templar, The richer Jew was ne'er. 

To me, the better Jew. 

Nathan, Is that a reason 

You should not use what he, in spite of that, 
Has better in him, — should not use his riches ? 

Templar, Well, then, I will not say I may not go 
So far as that, for this my mantle's sake. 
As soon as it is quite worn out— "will bear 
Nor stitch nor patching any longer — ^then 
111 come and borrow of you either cloth 
Or money, for a new one. — Look not all 
At once so black. — ^You're safe for yet awhile : 
It is not yet as far as that ; you see, 
'Tis still in fair condition ; only that 
One comer there an ugly spot displays : 
'Tis singed ; and that it suffered as I bore 
Your daughter through the fire. 

Nathan {catching at the corner and examining ii), 

'Tis strange indeed, 
That such an ugly spot, that such a brand, 
A better testimony should for him 
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Than his own mouth pronounce ! — I must at once 
Kiss it, the spot. Ah, pardon 1 — 'twas not meant ! 

Templar. What then ? 

Nathan, A tear fell on 't. 

Templar, No matter. It 

Has many a drop besides. (But little more, 
However, and this Jew will put me quite 
Out of all countenance.) 

Nathan, Perchance that you 

Would be so kind as at some time to send 
Your mantle to my daughter too ? 

Templar. What for ? 

Nathan, That she too on this spot may press her lips : 
For to embrace your knees themselves, I see 
She wishes quite in vain. 

Templar, But Jew — ^Your name 

Is Nathan ? — Well, but Nathan, you — your words 
Are very — very good,— are very sharp — 
I am embarrassed — Certainly — I had ... 

Nathan, Feign and dissemble how you will ; here too 
I find you out — You were too good, too upright 
To show more courtesy. The girl, all feeling : 
The female envoy, all officiousness : 
The father far away : you were alarmed 
For her good name ; you fled the trying of her, — 
Fled, that you might not conquer. — For that too 
I thank you. 

Templar, I must well confess, you know 

How Templars ought to think. 

Nathan, What, only Templars ? 

Ought, merely ? Merely, too, because the rules 
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Of the Order so command ? What good men think 
I know, and know that all lands bear good men. 

Templar, But with a difference, I hope ? 

Nathan. Oh, yes : 

In colour, dress, and figure, they are different 

Templar, Also in one land more, another less. 

Nathan. This difference is not worth very much. 
The great man everywhere requires much ground. 
And several, too near together planted. 
But break each other's branches. Second rate, 
Like us, however, everywhere are plenty. 
Only the one must not find fault with the other. 
Only the gnarl must tolerate the knot. 
Only a little twig must not profess 
That it alone sprang not from out the earth, ' 

Templar. 'Tis excellently said ! But do you know 
The nation who was first of all to ply « 
This finding fault with all its fellow-men ? 
Know you what nation, Nathan, was the first 
To call itself the chosen nation? — ^What 
If now, while I this nation did not hate, 
I could not other than despise it for » 
Its pride ? Its pride, which it bequeathed to Christian 
And Moslem, — that its God alone can be 
The true God. — ^You are taken aback, that I, 
A Christian and a Templar, hold such speech ? * 
When has, and where, the wish of pious frenzy 
To have the better God, and then to force 
This better as the best on all the world, 
Showed itself plainer in its blackest form • 
Than now, and here? He from whose eyes the scales 
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Now, here, not fall . . . But be he blind who will ! 
Forget what I have said, and leave me. \G(nng, 

Nathan. Ha ! 

You know not how much harder I shall press 
Upon you now. — Come, come, we must, we must 
Be friends t Despise my nation just as much 
As pleases you. We neither of us chose 
Our nation for ourselves. Are we our nation ? 
What is a nation ? Are then Jew and Christian 
First Jew and Christian, and but later, men? 
Ah ! if I had but found in you one more 
To whom it is enough to be a man ! 

Templar. That have you, Nathan ! Yes, by heaven 
you have 1 
Your hand ! I am ashamed, but for one moment 
To have mistaken you. , 

NathaTu And I am proud. 

The common only is mistaken seldom. 

Templar. And what comes seldom is not easily 
Forgotten. — Nathan, yes, 'tis true ; in future 4 
We must, we must be friends ! 

Nathan. We are already ! — 

What joy will be my Recha's ! And, oh, what ^ 
A cheerful distance opens on my view ! — 
Ah, you must know her first ! 

Templar, I bum with longing ! 

^Tio rushes there from out your house? Is 't not * 
Her Daja ? 

Nathan. Yes, — So anxious ? 

Templar. To our Recha ' 

I hope that nought has happened. 
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SCENE VL 
Nathan. Templar, Daja [entering hastily], 

Daja, Nathan ! Nathan ! 

Nathan. Well ! 

Daja, Pardon, noble knight, that I am forced 

To interrupt you. 

Nathan, Well, what is 't ? 

Templar, What is 't ? 

Daja, The Sultan 's sent ! The Sultan wants to 
speak 
With you.-~0 God !— The Sultan ! 

Nathan, Me ? The Sultan ? 

Hell be inquisitive, no doubt, to see 
What novelties I may have brought. — Just say 
Little or nothing is as yet unpacked 

Daja, No, no ! he does not want to see your wares : 
He wants to speak with you, with you in person ; 
And soon : as soon as e'er is possible. 

Nathan. I'll come directly. Go but bac^ again. 

Daja, Take it not ill, Sir Knight God ! We are so 
Concerned, what it can be, the Sultan wants. 

Nathan, We soon shall see. Go, go ! 
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SCENE VII. 

Nathan. Templar. 

Templar, You do not then 

Yet know hiip ? — Personally, I would say ? 

Nathan, Saladin ? No, not yet. I have not shunned 
Nor sought to know him. General report 
Spoke so well of him, that I far preferred 
Belief to sight Yet now — if, thaf s to say, 
Tis true, — has he through giving you your life . . . 

Templar, It is ; 'tis really so. The life I live 
Is but his gift. 

Nathan. Through which he gave to me 
A double, treble life. — ^This alters all 
Between us : round me throws at once a bond 
Which binds me ever to his service. Scarce, 
Scarce can I wait with patience now, to see 
What he will first command me. — I am ready 
For anything : am ready to confess 
That 'tis on your account that I am so. 

Templar. I have myself not able been as yet 
To thank him, oft as I have put myself 
Before his eyes. The impression that I made 
Upon him has as quickly disappeared 
As it arose. Who knows if he so much 
As recollects me ? And yet once at least 
He will be forced to recollect me too, * 
To finish the decision of my fate. 
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'Tis not enough that I do still exist / 
By his command, am living by his will : 
I now must wait to hear from him as well, 
After whose will I have to live. 

Nathan. 'Tis just — 

I will the less delay. A word may fall 
To give occasion that I speak of you. 
Allow me, — ^pardon me, — I hasten. When, 
However, shall we see you at my house ? 

Templar, So soon as I may come. 

Nathan, Soon as you will. 

Templar, To-day, then. 

Nathan. And your name is — ^may I ask ? 

Templar, My name was — is Von StaufFen : — Curd 
von Staufifen. 

Nathan, Von Stauffen ? Stauffen ? Stauffen ? 

Templar, Why does that 

So strike you? 

Nathan, StaufFen? There are several 

Of the family . . . 

Templar, Oh, yes, here were, here rot 

A good few of the family. My uncle— ^ 
My father, I would say — But why this look 
More and more sharply ever turned- on me ? 

Nathan, Oh, nothing, nothing ! Can I ever tire 
Of looking on you ? 

Templar, Therefore will I first 

Leave you. The searcher's look has often found 
More than it wished to find. I fear it, Nathan ! 
Let Time make our acquaintance, gradually, 
Not Curiosity. Exit, 
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Nathan. [Looking after him with astonishment, 

* The searcher's look 
Has often found more than it wished to find' 
It is as though he read my very soul ! — 
Yes, truly, that could happen to me too ! — 
Not only is't Wolfs figure and Wolfs gait ; 
Tis his voice also. So, exactly so, 
Did Wolf throw up his head : exactly so 
Did Wolf bear sword in arm : exactly so 
Did Wolf still stroke his eyebrows with his hand, 
As if his glance's fire he wished to hide. 
How such deep-printed pictures can at times 
Sleep in us, till a word, a sound, awakes them ! — 
Von Stauffen I Yes, quite right ! Filneck arid StaufFen 1 
Soon will I know that more exactly, soon : 
But first to Saladin. — But how? Is that 
Not Daja lurking there ? Come nearer, Daja. 



SCENE VIII, 
Daja, Nathan. 



Nathan, I'll warrant, now, the hearts of both of you 
Are beating with impatience, for the news 
Of something very different indeed. 
Than what it is the Sultan wants with me. 

Daja, And can you blame her? Just as you began 
To speak with more familiarity, 
The Sultan's message scares us from the window. 
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Nathan. Well, thou ma/st tell her that she now may 
look 
To see him any moment^' 

Daja, What, for certain ? 

Nathan, I hope I can rely upon thee, Daja ? 
Be on thy guard, I pray : thou sjialt not rue it : 
Thy very conscience too shall therein find 
Its reckoning ; only spoil me not my plan ; 
Only recount and ask still with discretion, 
Still with reserve ... 

Daja, That you at such a time 

Can stop such things to mention ! — ^Well, I go : 

Go you as well For see, I do believe 

Here comes a second time a messenger 

From Saladin, — your Dervish friend, Al Hafi. 

\Exit. 



SCENE IX. 
Nathan. Al Hafi. 



Al Hafi. Ha, ha ! I just was coming back to you. 
Nathan. Is there such haste ? What does he want 

of me? 
AlHafi. Who? 

Nathan. Saladin. I come, I come. 

Al Hafi. To whom ? 

To Saladin ? 

Nathan. Did Saladin not send thee?. 

Ai Hafi. Me? No. What, has he sent before, 

then? 
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Nathan, Yes, 

Certainly has he. 

Al Hafi, Well then, it is true ! 

Nathan. What ? What is true ? 

Al Hafi, That ... It was not my fault, — 

God knows 'twas not my fault What did I not 
Say of you, lie of you, to stave it oflf? 

Nathan, To stave off what ? What is it that is trae ? 

Al Hafi, That you are now become his Defterdar. \i^%l 
I pity you. But help look on I won't. 
I go this very hour, I go. You've heard * 
Already, whither, and you know the way. 
If you have anything I may deliver 
Upon the way, I'm at your service : — speak. 
Truly, it must not be of greater bulk • 
Than what a naked man can drag with him. 
I go ; say quick. 

Nathan, Bethink thee, do, Al Hafi, 

Bethink thee, that as yet I know of naught 
What chatterest thou there ? 

Al Hafi, You'll take the bags 

With you at once ? 

Nathan, The bags ? 

Al Hafi, Well, well, the money 

That you must lend to Saladin. 

Nathan, Is that all? 

Al Hafi, Wliat, should I help look on forsooth, to 
see 
How he from day to day will clear you out, 
Down to your very toes ? Should I forsooth 
Look on and see how wild Extravagance 

F 
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From out wise Charity's ne'er empty barns 

Borrows, and borrows, and borrows, till at last 

The little native mice do die of hunger ? 

Imagine you, perhaps, that he who needs 

Your gold, will surely not neglect your counsel ? 

Oh yes ! He follow counsel ! When did he, 

Did Saladin take counsel in his life ? — 

Just think, now, Nathan, what but even now ' 

Did happen to me with him. 

Nathan, What was that ? 

AlHafi, There come I to him, just as he has played 
Chess with his sister : — Sittah plays not ill : 
And there stood still the game which Saladin 
Thought lost, and had already given up. 
I cast you just a glance at. it, and see 
The game is very far from being lost. 

Nathan, Ah ! 'twas indeed a splendid find for thee ! 

Al Hafi, He*d but to move his king behind the 
pawn. 
Out of her check. — If I could only shpw you ! 

Nathan, Oh, I can trust thee ! 

AlHafi, So the rook had got 

Free field to play in : and her game was lost. 
All this will I now show him : call to him : 
Just think now 1 . . . 

Nathan, He does not agree with thee ? 

Al Hafi, He listens to no word, and throws in scorn 
The whole game into heaps ! 

Nathan, Is*t possible ? 

Al Hafi, And said he would be mate, he chose to be ! 
He chose to ! Is that play, now? 
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Nathan, Scarcely, no : — 

Playing with play. 

AlHafi. And yet the sum at stake 

Was no mere nothing. 

Nathan, Oh, gold here, gold there ! 

*Tis a mere trifle, that But actually 
Not to have listened to thee ! On a point 
Of such importance, not to listen to thee ! 
Not to admire thine eagle glance ! — ^That, that 
Cries for revenge to heaven, does it not ? 

Al Hafi, Oh, nonsense 1 I have merely told you 
this, 
That you may see what sort of man he is. 
In short, I'll bear with him no longer, I. 
Here run I round to every dirty Moor, 
And ask wholl lend him money. I, who ne'er 
Begged for myself, shall now for others borrow ! 
Borrowing is not much better, in my mind, 
Than begging : just as lending-r-that's to say^ 
Lending on usury — is not much better 
Than stealing, -j-On the Ganges, there among 
My Ghebers,^* need I neither of the two, 
Nor do I need to be the slave of either. 
On Ganges, yes, on Ganges, there are men ! 
And only there. Here, you are the only soul 
Worthy to live on Ganges, Will you with me ? 
Leave in his grasp at once the whole o'the trash 
Which is his object ! Do what do you may, 
Hell have it out of you by slow degrees. 
Thus were the torment over once for aU. 
I'll get your delk.^* Come, come 1 

F 2 
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Nathan, I think, indeed, 

That refuge would be open at the worst. 
Yet will I first consider of it, Hafi. 
Wait but a little, till . . . 

Al Hafi. Consider of it ? 

No, such a thing bears no consideration ! 

Nathan, Only till I return from Saladin : 
1 ill I take leave ... 

Al Hafi, He who considers, seeks 

Deterrent motives ! Who cannot resolve, 
On the very moment, for himself to live, 
He lives for ever as the slave of others. 
But as you will ! Farewell, — as seems to you : ^^ 
My way lies there, yours here. 

Nathan, But Hafi, stay ! 

Thou surely first will render thy accounts ? 

Al Hafi, Nonsense ! The balance which is in my 
chest 
Is not worth counting up : and for my reckoning 
Yourself or Sittah vouches. Fare you well I 

\Exit, 

Nathan (looking after him), 
I vouch for it ! Thou wild, good, noble, — how, 
How shall I name him ? Verily, the true 
Beggar is after all the one true king ! 

\Exit in another direction. 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I 
In Nathan's house, 

Recha and Daja."^ 

Rtcha, What, Daja, were the words my father used ? 
* I might expect him any moment,' was it ? 
That sounds, — now does it not ? — as if he must 
Appear here soon indeed. — ^And nevertheless 
How many moments are abready past ! — 
Ah, well 1 Who thinks upon the flown ones more ? 
In each next moment only will I live : 
The one which brings him will arrive at last 

Daja, Oh the accursed message from the Sultan ! 
Had it not been for that, 'tis very sure 
Nathan had brought him to us here at once. 

Recha, And when it has arrived, this moment : 
when 
The warmest, the most heartfelt wish of all 
My wishes is fulfilled ; — ^what then, what then? 

Daja. What then ? Why, then I hope my warmest 
wish 
As well, shall find fulfilment. 
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Recha, What will then 

Step in and take its place in this my breast, 
Which has forgotten quite how to expand 
Without one ruling wish of wishes ? — Nothing? — 
I shudder at the thought ! 

Daja, My wish, yes mine, 

Will step into the place of that fulfilled. 
My wish, to see thee in the West, in hands 
Worthy to hold thee. 

Recha. Nay, thou errest. — ^Just 

What makes this wish be thine, prevents it e'er 
Becoming mine. Thee draws thy fatherland : 
And mine, should mine not hold me ? — Can it be, 
A picture of thy people, in thy soul 
Not yet extinguished, should more power possess 
Than those that I can see and touch and hear, — 
My people? 

Daja. Thou ma/st struggle as thou will'st : 
The ways of Heaven are the ways of Heaven ! 
Suppose it were thy rescuer himself. 
Through whom his God, for whom he fights, designed 
To lead thee to the people and the land 
Which thou wert bom for? 

Recha. Daja ! There again. 

What art thou sa)dng, my dear Daja ? — Sooth, 
Thou hast the most extraordinary notions 1 
* His God, for whom he fights 1 ' His God ! To whom 
Is God peculiar ? Or what kind of God 
Is he, that is peculiar to a man : 
Who must get men to fight for him ? — And then. 
How knows onQ for what clod of earth one's bom, 
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If not for that which one is bom upon ? 

An if my father heard thee talking thus ! — 

What has he done to thee, that thou should'st still 

Show me false pictures of my happiness 

As far away from him as possible ? 

What has he done to thee, that thou should*st love 

To mix the seed of reason, which he sowed 

So pure upon pay mind, with weeds or flowers 

From out thy country ? — Daja, my dear Daja, 

He wants not thy gay flowers upon my ground ! 

And I must tell thee that myself I feel 

(However beautifully they may clothe it) 

My soil by these thy flowers so much exhausted, 

So drained of all its strength ! And in their scent, 

Their scent so bitter-sweet, do feel myself 

So stupefied, so dizzy ! — As for thee. 

Thy brain is more used to it. I do not blame 

The stronger nerves which* can support it : only 

It suits not me. — And then thine angel ! VOh, 

How nearly did he drive me from my senses ! 

I shame me still of the farce, before my father. 

Daja. Farce ! As if understanding here alone 
Were to be found ! — Farce, farce forsooth I Ah me, 
If I might only speak ! 

Recha, And may'st thou not ? 

When was I not all ear, so oft it pleased thee 
To tell me of the heroes of thy faith ? 
Have I not ever loved to pay a tribute 
Of admiration to their deeds, of tears 
To all their sufferings ? True, 'twas ne'er their faith 
That seemed to me their most heroic part. 
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Yet the more comforting appeared to me 

The doctrine, that of all our false ideas 

About God, true devotion to Him is 

Completely independent. — D'aja, dear, 

That has my father said to us so oft : 

And thou thyself hast oft allowed it true. 

Why dost thou undermine alone, what thou 

With him hast built ? — Dear Daja, that is not 

The sort of conversation we should hold 

When looking for our friend's approach. For me, 

Indeed, for me — why, yes ! For 'tis to me 

Of great account, whether he too. . . . But hark ! 

Comes not one to our door ? If it were he ! — 

Hark ! 



SCENE II.w 

Recha. Daja. The Templar, to whom someone outside 
opens the door^ with the words . 

Pray come in! 

J^echa (starts^ composes herself^ and is going to fall at 
his feet), 

Tis he ! My rescuer ! 

Templar, This to avoid alone, have I appeared 
So late : and yet 

Recha, I will but God once more 

Thank, at this proud man's feet, and not the man. 
The man will have no thanks ; no more than will 
The water-bucket, which did show itself 
So active in the quenching of the flames. 
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It let itself be filled and emptied, with 
Complete indifference : — ^just so, the man. 
He too was only thrust into the flames : 
Then fell I just by chance into his arm : 
Then stayed I just by chance, even as a spark 
Upon his mantle, safe within his arms : 
Until once more a something flung us both 
From out the flames again. — What is there there 
To thank for? To far greater deeds does wine 
Incite in Europe. — Templars, will or no, 
Must act so : must, like dogs more finely trained 
Than common, from the fire retrieve, as well 
As fi-om the water. 

Templar (who has gazed on her the whole time with 
astonishment and disquiet), 

Daja, Daja ! — Oh, 
If in some moments of distress and gall, 
My humour treated thee too harshly : why, 
Why give report of every foolishness 
That 'scaped my lips ? Twas pushing much too far 
Resentment in your vengeance, Daja. — Yet 
I hope in future thou wilt intercede 
Better for me. 

Daja, I do not think. Sir Knight, 

I do not think these little prickles, thrown 
Against her heart, have done you there much harm. 

Recha, What ? Then yoii were distressed, and were 
less free 
With your distress, than with your life ? 

Templar, Sweet girl ! — 

How is my soul divided between eye 
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And ear ! That cannot be the maiden, no, 

That cannot be the maiden that I bore 

From out the fire ! For who could her have known, 

And not have borne her straight fi*om out the fire ? 

Who would have waited for me ? Fear, 'tis true. 

Disguises. {Pause^ during which he seems to lose himself 

in contemplation of her,) 

Recha. I find you the same completely. 

[Another pause, till she continues y to interrupt his contem- 
plation of her ^ 
Come, tell us. Knight, where you have been so long. 
Almost might I ask of you also, where 
You are at present ? 

Templar, I am — where, perhaps, 

I should not be. 

Recha, And then where have you been ? 

Again, where you perhaps should not have been ? 
That is not well. 

Templar, On, — what's the mountain's name ? 

On SinaL 

Recha, On Sinai ? That is good ! 

Now can I learn at last with certainty 
If it is true . . . 

Templar, What, what ? If it is true. 

That one may still see there the place where once 
Moses before God stood, when . . . 

Recha. No, not that. 

Where'er he stood, there stood he before God : 
And about that I know enough ahready. 
I only wish to learn if it be true. 
That — that one finds not nearly such hard work 
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In climbing up this mountain, as descending ? 
For with all mountains I have ever climbed 
'Twas just the opposite. — Well, Knight ? How how? 
You turn away from me ? You will not see me ? 

Templar. Because I wish to hear you. 

Recha. Nay, because 

You will not let me see you smile at my 
Simplicity : not see you smUe, because 
I cannot ask a more important question 
About this holy mountain of all mountains. <i 

Confess ! 

Templar, So must I look you in the eyes 

Once more. — What ? Now you cast them down ? 

Nowj'^w 
Bite down your smiles ? Just as I want to read 
In looks, in doubtful looks, what I so clearly 
Hear, you so plainly tell me, — do not tell me ? 
Ah, Recha, Recha ! How his wor4s were true I — 
* Know her but first ! ' 

Recha, Who said that to you ? And 

Of whom ? 

Templar. ' Know her but first ! ' So said to me. 
Of you, your father. 

Daj'a, And forsooth not I, 

Not I as well ? 

Templar, But where is he, your father? 
Still with the Sultan ? 

Recha, Doubtless. 

Templar. Still? Still there?— 

O my forgetfiil head ! — No, no : he can 
Be there no longer. He no doubt will be 
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Down by the Monastery, awaiting me. 
So we agreed, methinks. — Allow me : I 
Will go and fetch him . . . 

Daja, That is my affair. 

Stay, Sir Knight, stay. I'll bring him in a moment 

Templar, Not so, not so ! He looks for me myself, 
Not you. Besides, he might . . . Who knows? . . . 

He might 
Have with the Sultan . . . you know the Sultan 

not ! . * . 
Got into <some embarrassment. Believe me, 
There's danger if I do not go. 

Daja. What danger ? 

Danger ? 

Templar, For me, for you, for him, if I 

Go not at once, at once. \Extt 



SCENE III. 
Recha. Daja. 

Recha, What means that, Daja ? 

So quick? What comes upon him? What has struck 

him? 
What drives him forth? 

Daja. Nay, never mind. Methinks 

Tis no bad sign. 

Recha, * Sign ? And of what ? 

Daja, That something 

Goes on within. — It boils : and he will not 
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That it boil over. Leave him but alone. 
Tis your turn now. 

Recha. My turn for what ? Thou growest, 

Like him, a riddle to me. 

Daja, You can soon 

Pay him in full for all disquietude 
Which he has caused you. Only do not push 
Severity, revengefulness, too far. 

Recha, Of what thou speakest thou may'st know, — I 
do not 

Daja. Are you e'en now so quiet once again ? 

Recha. I am : yes, that I am . . . 

Daja. Confess at least 

That you are pleased at his disquiet ; owe 
To his disquiet what of quiet now 
Falls to your share. 

Recha. Tis quite unknown to me 1 

For what at most I could confess to thee, 
Were, that it is to me myself most strange. 
That after such a storm within my breast 
Such calm could follow. The full view of him. 
His speech, his action, have . . . 

Daja. What, sated you ? 

Recha. Sated I will not say : no, far from that 

Daja. But stilled the ravenous hunger. 

Recha. If thou wilPst. 

Daja. Not I. 

Recha. He will remain for ever precious. 

Ever more precious to me than my life. 
What though my pulse no longer changes at 
The mere sound of his name : what though my heart 
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• 

No more beats quicker, stronger, whensoever 
I think of him. — But how I chatter I — Come, 
Dear Daja, let us once more to the window 
Which looks upon the palms. 

Daja, Then after all 

The ravenous hunger is not yet quite stilled, 

Recha, Well, I shall see the palms again, thou 
knowest. 
Not only him beneath them. 

Daja, Ah, this coldness 

Is but the symptom of another fever. 

Recha, Coldness ? I am not cold. — In truth I see 
With no less joy that which I see with quiet. 



SCENE IV. 
An audience-chamber in the pcUcu:e of Saladin. 

SaLADIN. SlTTAH. 

Saladin {speeding to someone at the door^ as he enters). 
Bring the Jew here so soon as he arrives ; 
He does not seem to hurry overmuch. 

Sittah, No doubt he was not to be found at once. 
Saladin, Ah, sister, sister 1 

Sittah, Thou art in such state 

As if a fight awaited thee. 

Salcuiin, And that 
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With weapons I have never learnt to wield 
I must dissemble, must awaken fear : 
Set snares, and lead on to the slippery ice. 
When could I that ? Where did I learn the art ? 
And all that must I do — ^for what ? For what ? 
To fish for money I Money ! Money from 
A Jew to frighten ! Money 1 — ^Am I brought 
To such small trickeries at last, to get 
The triflingest of trifles ? 

Sittah. Every trifle, 

Too much despised, will once avenge itself. 

Saladin, Too true, alas ! — ^And now suppose this Jew 
Is just the good, the reasonable man. 
The Dervish formerly described him to thee ? 

Sittah. O well !— What does it matter then ?— The 
noose 
Is there but for the fearful, apprehensive, 
Miserly Jew ; not for the good, wise man : 
He is already ours, without the noose. 
And then, to hear how such a man evades it : 
With what bold strength he rends the cord in twain, 
Or else with what sly caution past the net 
He winds :— all this delight thou hast beside. 

Saladin. Well, that is true. — I do look forward to it. 

Sittah. Then nothing further can embarrass thee. 
For if it prove but one out of the crowd — 
Merely a Jew, such as Jews are j — to him 
Thou surely wilt not be ashamed to seem 
Just as he thinks all men to be ? ' Nay, rather. 
Who shows himself as better, shows himself 
To him, as fool and idiot. 
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Saladin Then in fact 

I must act badly, that the bad may not 
Think badly of me ? 

Sittah, Faith, an if thou think'st 

Tis acting badly, everything to use 
After its kind. 

Saladin, What did a woman's brain 
Ever contrive, and could not find a way 
To give a colour to it ! 

Sittah, Give a colour I 

Saladin, I only fear the slender, pointed thing 
Will in my clumsy hand snap short. Such plans 
Require an execution nothing short 
Of the conception ; — all dexterity 
And cleverness. — Yet, let it be so : let 
It be so, an it must. — For me, I dance 
But as I can : and truly, I would rather 
Do it worse still, than better. 

Sittah, Only trust 

Thyself sufficiently. — 111 warrant thee. 
If thou but will'st. How gladly men like thee 
Would make us think their sword alone, their sword 
Has brought them fortune. — It is true, the lion 
Feels shame when he goes hunting with the fox : 
Shame of the fox, not of the cunning. 

Saladin, And 

How gladly would the women have the man 
Dowii to their level ! — Go now, only go ! — 
I think I know my lesson. 

Sittah, What 1 I go ? 

Saladin. Thou surely didst not mean to stay ? 
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Sittah, ' If not, 

Stay here in sight, in the next room at least— 

Saladin. To listen there ? That neither, sister, pray 
If I shall play my part. Away, away ! 
The curtain rustles ; he is coming ! See 
Thou lingerest not : I shall look after thee. 

\As she goes away by one door^ Nathan enters by the 
other, and Saladin has sat down. 



SCENE V. 
Saladin. Nathan. 

. Saladin, Come nearer, Jew, come nearer ! Come 
quite close ! 
Be without fear. 

Nathan, I leave it for thy foe ! 

Saladin, Thou callest thyself Nathan ? 
Nathan. Yes. 

Saladin, The Wise ? 

Nathan, No. 

Saladin, Well, thou call'st thyself not so, the 

people 
Calls thee so. 

Nathan, May be so, the people. 
Saladin, What ? 

It surely is not thy belief that I 
Look with contempt upon the people's voice ? 

G 
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I long have wished to know the man it calls 
The Wise. 

Nathan, And if it called him so in scorn ? 

If to the people wise were nothing more 
Than shrewd ? And shrewd but he who understands 
His own advantage well ? 

Saladin. Thou meanest, though, 

His true advantage? 

Nathan. Then in truth 'twould be 

That the most selfish man were the most shrewd 
Then truly were the shrewd and wise but one. 

Saladin. I hear thee prove what thou would'st con- 
tradict. 
The true advantages of men, to which 
The people is a stranger, thou dost know : 
Hast sought at least to know them ; hast reflected 
On them ; which is alone enough to make 
The wise man. 

Nathan. Whom each man believes himself. 

Saladin. Enough of modesty ! To hear it ever. 
Where one expects dry reason only, palls. \_Springs up. 
Let us to the point ! But mark me, mark me, Jew ! 
Straightforward ! 

Nathan. Sultan, I will surely serve thee 

So as to merit thy continued custom. 

Saladin. Serve me ? How serve me ? 

Nathan. Thou shalt have the best 

Of all ; shalt have it at the lowest price. 

Saladin, What dost thou mean ? Thou speak'st not 
of thy wares ? 
My sister soon will chaffer with thee. (That 
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For the little listener I) With the merchant, I 
Have nought to do, 

Nathan. Then doubtless thou dost wish 
To know if on my way I have observed 
Or come across some notice of the foe, 
Who certainly be^ns to stir again ? 
If I may undisguisedly 

Saladin. ' That again 

Is not my object with thee, for of that 
I know already what I want to know. 
In short 

Nathan. Command me, Sultan. 

Saladin. I require 

In something very different thy instruction, 
In something very different Come, since thou 
Art such a wise man, tell me this, I pray. — 
What creed, what law has recommended best 
Itself to thee ? 

Nathan. Sultan, I am a Jew. 

Saladin. And I a Mussulman. The Christian lies 
Between us. Yet of all these three religions 
But one can be the true. A man like thee 
Does not stand still where the accident of birth 
Has cast him ; or, if there he stays, he stays 
From insight, reasons, choice of what is better. 
Well, then, impart thine insight. Let me hear 
The reasons I myself have not had time 
To rack my brain for. Let me know the choice 
Determined by these reasons, — all, of course, 
In confidence, — that I may make it mine. 
How now ? Thou hesitatest ? Measurest me 

G 2 
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Still with thine eye ? Tis true, I may perhaps 

Be the first Sultan who has e 'er conceived 

A fancy such as this, which still, methinks, 

Is not unworthy of a Sultan, is it ? 

Speak then ! Or wilt thou have a moment first 

To think it over? Good, I give it thee. 

(Can she be listening? I will just surprise her, 

And hear if I have done it well.) Think o'er it ! 

Think o'er it quickly 1 It will not be long 

Ere I return. 

\Eocit into the next room to which Sittah retired. 



SCENE VL 
Nathan, alone, 

Nathan, H'm ! H'm ! Strange 1 Very strange ! 
What has come over me ? What will the Sultan ? 
I am prepared to give him money : — he — 
He asks for truth. — Truth ! — And expects it, too, 
Paid down as ready as if truth were coin ! 
Yes, if 'twere ancient money, which was weighed ! — 
Then it might do ! — But such new coin as only 
The stamp makes coin, which one has but to count 
Down on the board, — that truly is it not ! 
What ! Does one sweep truth up into one's head. 
As money into purse ? Who then is here 
The Jew? Is't he or I ? — Yet what ? Perchance 
He may be asking for the truth in truth. 
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Indeed, it were too little to suspect 

His using truth but as a trap. — Too little ? 

What is too little for a great man ? — Yes. 

Too true, too true : — he acted with such haste : 

Came rushing straight into the house ! ^^ One knocks 

And listens first, when as a friend one comes. 

Yes, I must be upon my guard. But how? 

To make myself complete and downright Jew, — 

That will not do. Still less, not Jew at all ; 

For, if no Jew, then might he ask me, why 

No Mussulman ? — I have it ! ITiat can save me. 

Not children only does one satisfy 

With stories. He is coming : — let him come ! 



SCENE VII. 

Saladin. Nathan. 



Saiadin. (So the field's clear !) — I come not back too 
soon? 
Thou art come with thy reflection to an end? 
Speak then 1 No soul can hear us. 

Nathan. All the world 

May hear, and welcome. 

Saladin. What, such certainty 

Feels Nathan of his answer ? That I call 
A wise man truly of the proper sort ! 
Never to hide the truth ! For it to risk 
Everything, life and living, goods and blood ! 

Nathan. Yes, when 'tis'necessary, and of use. 
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Saladin, In future may I hope with right to bear 
One of my titles, * Betterer of the World, 
And of the Law.' 

Nathan, In truth, a noble title ! — 

Yet, Sultan, ere I quite confide in thee, 
Wilt thou permit me to relate a story ? 

Saladtn, Why not? I've ever been a lover of 
A well-told story. 

Nathan, Ah, to tell it well 

Is not my strength, I fear me. 

Saladtn, There again, 

So proudly modest ! Come, the story, come ! 

Nathan, In hoar antiquity there lived a man 
Within the East, who from a lov^d hand 
A ring received, of priceless worth ; the stone 
An opal, shimmering hundred lovely tints. 
And having secret power, in sight of God 
And man, to make him pleasant, who in this 
Assurance wore it. Can we wonder, then. 
That for this cause the man in the East would ne'er 
Take it from off his finger, and ordained 
That it should stay for ever in his house ? 
Thus he accomplished it : he left the ring 
To him of all his sons he loved the best ; 
And laid it down, this son again should leave it 
To him whom of his sons he dearest loved ; 
And that the dearest still, without respect 
Of age, in virtue of the ring alone, 
Should be the house's head, the house's prince. — 
I take thee with me, Sultan ? 

Saladtn, Yes; proceed. 
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Nathan, And so this ring came down from son to son 
At last unto a father of three sons ; 
The which all three obeyed him equally, 
The which all three he therefore equally 
Could not but love. Only from time to time, 
Appeared first one, and then again the other, 
And then the third — just as each chanced to be 
Alone with him, and the two others shared not 
His overflowing heart — best to deserve 
The ring : till at the last he promised it, 
With loving weakness, severally to each. 
So it went on some time. But now at last 
His death drew near, and the good father finds 
Himself embarrassed. He is sorely grieved, 
Two of his sons to mortify, who thus 
Had trusted to his word. What should he do ? 
He sends in secret to a jeweller. 
And bids him by the pattern of his ring 
Make him two others, sparing neither cost 
Nor pains in making them exactly like. 
The jeweller succeeds ; and when the rings 
Are brought, the father cannot tell himself 
Which is his pattern ring. With joy and gladness 
He calls his sons, each severally, to him ; 
Gives to each severally his blessing, — and 
His ring, — and dies. Thou hear'st the story, Sultan ? 

Saladin {7vho has turned his face away in some 
emotion), I hear, I hear. Come only with thy 
tale 
Soon to a finish, wilt thou ? 

Nathan, I have finished. 
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For what remains is clear without the telling. 
Scarce was the father dead, when come the sons, 
Each with his ring, and each will be the prince. 
Then comes examination, quarrel, suit : 
In vain ; the right ring was not to be proved ; — 

\After a pausCy during which he waits for the Sultan 
to speak : 
Scarce more than to us now, — the right belief. 

Saladin, What ! Shall that be the answer to my 
question ? 

Nathan, It shall but serve as my excuse, if I 
Those rings presume not to distinguish, which 
The father with the very view had made, 
That they by none should be distinguishable. 

Saladin, The rings ! Play not with me ! I should 
have thought 
That the religions which I named to thee 
Were very easily distinguished ; 
Even to clothing, e'en to food and drink ! 

Nathan, And in their bases only are not so. 
For are they not all based on history, 
Written or handed down ? And history 
Must surely be accepted on the faith 
Of some one's word ? And whose word is it then 
Which one least tends to doubt of? Surely that 
Of one's own people, those whose blood we are ? 
Those who have given us from our childhood up 
Proofs of their love ; who ne'er deceived us 
But where 'twas for our good to be deceived ? 
How can I give less credence to my fathers 
Than thou to thine ? Or just the other way. — 
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Can I of thee demand that thou should'st give 
Thine ancestors the lie, to make them say 
The same as mine? Or just the other way. — 
The same holds good of the Christians. Is't not so ? 

Saladtn, (By the living God ! The man is right ! 
I am 
Reduced to silence.) 

Nathan, Let us come once more 

Back to our rings. As I have said, the sons 
Appealed to justice. Each' swore to the judge 
He had the ring directly from the hand 
Of his father — ^as was true — and long had had 
From him the promise one day to enjoy 
The privileges of the ring — which too 
Was no less true. His father, each declared, 
Could not have played him false ; and sooner than 
Let such suspicion rest on him, on such 
A loving father ; sooner must he charge 
His brothers with false play, though, but for that. 
His heart would prompt to think no ill of them ; 
And he would soon know how to find them out, 
The traitors ; soon revenge himself upon them. 

Saladtn, And now the judge ! I long to hear what 
thou 
'Wilt make him say ! Speak on ! 

Nathan, The judge spake thus : 

Bring me your father straight before the court, 
Or I dismiss the case. Do ye suppose 
I sit here to solve riddles ? Or perchance 
Wait ye to hear the right ring ope its mouth ? — 
Yet, stay. I hear the right ring doth possess 
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The magic force to make beloved, to make 
Pleasant in sight of God and man. 'Tis that 
Which must decide ! For sure the false rings ne'er 
Can have the power. — Now, which of you is loved 
Best by the other two ? — Make haste, speak on ! 
All dumb ? The rings work only back upon 
The owner, not on others ? Each one loves 
Himself the best? — Oh, then, all three of you 
Are cozened cozeners ! None of your three rings 
Is genuine ! The true one probably 
Was lost ; to hide and to repair the loss, 
Your father had the three rings made, for one. 

Saladin, Oh, splendid, splendid 1 

Nathan. Therefore, — so the judge 

Continued, — if you do not wish to have 
My counsel, in the place of judgment, — go ! 
My counsel is, however, this : You take 
The facts exactiy as they stand. If each 
Received his ring from his father, then let each 
Firmly believe his ring to be the true. 
'Tis possible, your father would no more 
Bear in his house the one ring's tyranny ; 
And certain 'tis, that he all three of you 
Loved, and loved equally : since he declined 
Two out of you with harshness to oppress, 
So as to favour one. Well, then ! Let each 
Emulate this his love, so uncorrupt 
And so impartial. Let each one of you 
Strive still with all his force to bring to light 
The power within his ring ! Let each of you 
Come to this power's help, with gentleness, 
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With hearty peacefulness, with charity, 

With deeply-felt devotedness to God ! 

And if the power of these your rings comes out 

In the children of your children's children \ — then 

I cite them after thousand thousand years 

Once more to come before this judgment-seat 

Then will there sit a wiser man than I 

Upon this seat, and speak. Go then ! — So said 

The modest judge. 

Saladin. O heaven ! 

Nathan, Saladin, 

If thou dost feel thyself to be this man, 
This wiser man thus promised . . . 

Saladin (springing to him and seizing his handy 
which he holds to the end), I ? I dust, 
I nothing that I am ? Oh God ! 

Nathan. What comes 

Upon thee, Sultan ? 

Saladin, Nathan, my dear Nathan, 

The thousand thousand years thy judge appointed 
Are not yet spent His judgment-seat is not 
My judgment-seat Go, go ; but be my friend ! 

Nathan, And Saladin has nothing more to say ? 

Saladin, Nothing. 

Nathan, What, nothing ? 

Saladin, Nought at all. And why ? 

Nathan, I could have wished an opportunity 
Of laying a request before thee. 

Saladin, Needs there 

An opportunity for a request? 
Speak on ! 
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Nathan, From a long journey am I come, 
On which IVe brought in debts. I have almost 
Too much of ready money. Then,, the times 
Again are getting anxious, and I know 
Not well where I may safe bestow it. So 
It came into my mind, if thou perhaps, 
Since war approaching still demands good store 
Of gold, could'st find an use for any ? 

Saladin (looking him steadily in the face). Nathan ! 
I will not ask thee whether ere thou cam'st 
Al Hafi was with thee ; will not inquire 
If, otherwise, thou hast not been impelled 
By a suspicion, this to offer me 
Of thine own will . . . 

Nathan. By a suspicion ? 

Saladin. I 

Deserve it ! Pardon me ! What helps dissembling? 
I must confess, I was intending to . . . 

Nathan. What, not to ask the very same of me ? 

Saladin. Most certainly. 

Nathan. So then we each are served ! 

That I however cannot send thee all 
I have of ready money, that is due 
To the young Templar. Thou dost know the man. 
I have a heavy sum to him to pay 
Beforehand. 

Saladin. Templar ? What ? Thou dost not mean 
To come to the support of my worst foes, 
As well as mine, with this thy gold ? 

Nathan. I speak 

But of the one to whom thou gav'st his life . . .- 
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Saladin. Ha ! There thou dost remind me ! I have 
quite 
Forgotten this young man 1 Thou knowest him ? 
Where is he ? 

Nathan. What ? So then thou dost not know 
What full share of thy grace to him, through him 
Has flowed on me ? He, he, at danger of 
His new-receivM life, has saved my daughter 
From out the fire. 

Saladin. He? Did he? Ha! He looked it ! 

That had, i' faith, my brother likewise done, 
Whpm he so features. What, is he still here? 
Then bring him to me. I have told my sister 
So much about this brother, whom she ne'er 
Has seen, that I must surely let her see 
His image also. Go, and fetch him ! How 
'Tis true, that from a single good deed, born 
Though it may be of passion only, flows 
A stream of good deeds ! Go, and bring him hither ! 

Nathan (letting go Saladin's hand). Immediately ! 
The rest remains as we 
Before have said ? [Exit 

Saladin. Oh, that I did not let 

My sister hsten ! To her, to her ! How 
Shall I relate to her the whole of that ? 

[Exit at the other side. 
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SCENE VIII. 

Under the FalmSy near the Monastery. 

The Templar, waiting for Nathan {walks up and down 
wrestling with himself; at last he breaks out). 

Here, wearied, stands the victim still, at last. 

Tis well ! I will not, will not nearer Jcnow 

What works within me : will not scent before 

What will work soon. Enough, it is in vain 

That I have fled, in vain. And yet I could 

Do nothing more than flee ! — Come what come may ! 

The stroke fell much too quickly to evade ; — 

The stroke, within whose reach so long and stoutly 

I did refuse to come. The sight of her, — 

Her whom I felt so little spur to see ^® — 

The sight of her, and the resolve, henceforth 

Never to let her from my sight — Resolve ? 

Resolve is purpose, act : — and I was passive, 

Was purely passive — To see her and to feel 

Myself tied to her, bound up in her being, 

Was one, remains one. Parted from her, life 

Is unimaginable, — were my death ; — 

And wheresoever we after death exist. 

Death there as well. — ^Well, and if this be love, 

Then loves the Templar truly, — ^loves the Christian 

The Jewish maiden truly. H'm ! What matter ? 

I have already in the Holy Land, 

(Land theiefore holy to me too for aye,)^* 
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More than a single prejudice cast off. 
And for my Order, what can it require ? 
As Templar, I am dead : to it was dead 
From the very instant I was prisoner 
Of Saladin. — Is the head he gave to me 
My old head ? Tis a new one, which of all 
The babblings which the old one listened to, 
Of all the bonds which bound it, knows no jot. 
3tLtl ^^^ '^^^ ^ better, too, and better suited 

To the clime which was my father's ; that I feel — 

For first with // begin I so to think 

As here my father must have thought — unless 

Twere fables they have told me of him. — Fables? 

Quite credible, at least ; more credible 

They ne'er appeared to me than now, when I 

Run risk of stumbling only where he fell. — 

He fell ? I'll rather fall with men, than stand 

With children. His example warrants me 

His approbation. And whose approbation 

Besides is aught to me ? Nathan's ? Oh, his 

Encouragement, rather than approbation. 

Can still less fail me. — What a Jew it is ! 

And so completely mere Jew will appear 1 

There comes he : comes with haste, glows cheery joy ! 

Who e'er came otherwise from Saladin ? 

Ho, Nathan ! 
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SCENE IX. 

Nathan and the Templar, 

Nathan. What, is't you ? 

Templar, You have remained 

A long, long time indeed with Saladin. 

Nathan, Why, not so very long ; I was too much 
Delayed in going. Ah, truly. Curd, the man 
Comes up to *s fame : his fame is but his shadow. 
But first of all, quick, let me tell you . . . 

Templar. What ? 

Nathan. He will speak with you : will, without 
delay, 
You visit him . . . Only just come with me 
First to my house, where I have something else 
To see to for him, and then go we. 

Templar, Nathan, 

I set no foot more in your house, until . . . 

Nathan. You hwue meanwhile been there already 
then? 
Have then meanwhile accosted her ? — Well? Say, 
How like you Recha ? 

Templar. Beyond all expression ! 

But, — ^look on her again, — that will I never ! 
Never ! — unless at once you promise me 
That I may look upon her ever, ever ! 

Nathan. How will you that I take your words ? 

Templar {after a pause suddenly falling on his neck). 

My father ! 
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Nathan, Young man ! 
• Templar (letting go of him suddenly). Not son ? — I 

pray you, Nathan ! — I 
Conjure you by the earliest bonds of Nature, 
Prefer not later chains to those first bonds ! — 
Content yourself to be a man ! O thrust me 
Not from you, Nathan ! 

Nathan, Dear, dear friend 1 , 

Templar, And son? 

Not son? — Not then, too, not then even, if 
Already gratitude had smoothed the way 
For love to your daughter's heart ? — Not even then. 
If both of us were only waiting for 
A sign from you, to melt in one together? — 
No word ? 

Nathan, Young Knight, you take me unawares. 

Templar, I take you unawares ? What, unawares 
With your own thoughts ? You surely cannot fail 
To recognise your own thoughts in my mouth ? — 
I take you unawares ? 

Nathan, Before I even 

Have got to know what StaufTen after all 
Your father was ? — 

Templar, What say you, Nathan ? What ? 

At such a moment feel you nothing else 
Than curiosity ? 

Nathan, For see, myself 

I knew a StaufFen, many years ago 
Whose name was Conrad. 

Templar, Well, — and if my father 

Was named the same ? 

H 
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Nathan. In truth ? 

Templar. I have myself 

My name after my father's : — Curd is Conrad. 

Nathan^ Oh well ! — My Conrad still was not your 
father. 
For see, my Conrad was the same as you, — 
A Templar, — never married. 

Templar. Oh, for that \ 

Nathan. What ? 

Templar. Oh, for that he still may well have been 
My father. 

Nathan. Oh, you pleasant ! 

Templar. And you take it. 

In truth, far too punctiliously. — What matter 
If 't were so ? — What of bastard or base born ? 
'Tis not a race to be despised. — ^Yet, pray. 
Absolve me from my proof of ancestry ; 
I will absolve you in my turn from yours. 
Not that I mean to cast the slightest doubt 
On your ancestral tree. — Nay, God forbid ! 
You can demonstrate it from leaf to leaf 
Right up to Abraham : and up from him 
I know't myself — will swear to it myself. 

Nathan. Nay, you grow bitter. — ^Yet, do I deserve 
it? • 
Have I denied you anything as yet ? 
I only do not wish to nail you down 
Upon the instant to your word ; — no more I 

Templar. In surety? Nothing more? — Oh, then 
forgive me ! . . . 

Nathan. Well, come along then, come along ! 
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Templar. And whither ? 

No ! — Home with you ? — Not there, — I go not there ! 
There all's on fire ! I will await you here. 
Am I indeed to see her once again ? 
Then shall I see her times enough to that ; 
If not, then have I seen her far too much 
Already . . . 

Ndthan. I will make what haste I can. 



SCENE X. 
The Templar. Soon afters Daja. 

Templar. More than enough ! The brain of man 
takes in -• 

So infinitely much ; and then again 
Is of a trifle oft so sudden full — 
So sudden full ! — Tis naught, 'tis naught, be't full 
Of whatsoe'er it may 1 — But patience only ! 
The soul soon 'gins to knead the risen mass 
All up together, making itself room, 
And light and order show themselves again. — 
Do I then for the first time love ? And was 
V/hat I have known before as love, no love ? 
Is that love only which I feel at present? . . . 

Daja {who has crept up from one side). Knight, 
Knight I 

Templar^ Who calls ? Ha ! Daja, you ? 

Daja. I have 

H 2 
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Slipped past him. Yet he still might see us, where 
Ycm stand. Come nearer, here behind this tree. 

Templar, What is it ? So rnysterious ? Come, what 
is't? 

Daja, Y^s, what has brought me to you does concern 
A secret, and a double one. — One half 
Know I alone : the other, only you. 
Suppose we made exchange ? You tell me yours, 
And I will tell you mine. 

Templar, . With all my heart ! — 

When I but know what 'tis you take for mine ! 
Yet that, no doubt, will show itself from yours. 
Only begin. 

Daja, Nay, think ye ! — Nay, Sir Knight ! 
First you : I follow. For, be sure, my secret 
Can be no use to you at all, unless 
I first have yours. Quick, quick ! For if I first 
Question it out of you, youVe told me nought : 
My secret then remains my secret, — you 
Have lost your own. — But, poor Sir Knight ! How can 
You men imagine even you can have 
Such secrets from us women ? 

Templar, Secrets which 

We often do not know ourselves to have. 

Daja, That well may be : and therefore, I suppose, 
I must be kind enough to make you first 
Yourself acquainted with it Tell me, then : 
What'did it mean, that you so suddenly 
Decamped, and left us sitting all alone ? 
That now you are not coming back with Nathan ? 
Did Recha work upon you then so little ? 
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What? Or so much? — So much, so much ! — Teach me 
To recognise the poor bird's flutterings 
Upon the limbd twig ! — In short, confess 
That you do love her, love her e'en to madness, 
And I will tell you something . . , 

Templar. E'en to madness ? 

Truly, you understand the bearings well I 

Daja, Well, well, allow me but the love : — the mad- 
ness 
I will excuse you. 

Templar. Since it is of course ? — 

A Templar love a Jewish maiden ! 

Daja, Truly, 

There seems but little sense in't. Yet at times 
A thing has more of sense than we suspect ; 
Nor were it unexampled that the Saviour 
Should choose to draw us towards Him on such ways 
As wise men of themselves would hardly tread. 

Templar. So solemnly ? (And if I put instead 
Of the Saviour, Providence, is she not right ?) — 
You make me more inquisitive than I 
Am wont to be. 

Daja. Oh, that's the Land of Wonders ! 

Templar. (Well ! Of the wonderful. And can it be 
Other than so ? The whole world here does press 
Together at one point.) Dear Daja, take 
That for confessed which you demand of me : 
That I do love her : that I cannot grasp 
The thought of life without her ; that ... 

Daja. For certain ? 

For certain ? Well then, swear to me, Sir Knight, 
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To Kwke her yours : to save her, — here for time, 
There for eternity, to save her ! 

Templar, How ? 

How can I ? Can I swear to do what lies 
Beyond my power ? 

Daja, In your power it lies. 

I'll bring it by a single word within 
Your power. 

Templar, So that e'en the father should 

Have nought against it ? 

Daja. With your * Father ! '—Father !— 

That father soon shall find he must ! 

Templar, Must, Daja ! 

He has not fallen into robbers' hands. 
He must not must 

Daja, Well, then, so must he will : 

Must gladly will it in the end. 

Templar. Must ? Gladly ?— 

Yet, Daja, if I tell you now, that I 
Myself have tried to touch upon this string 
Already with him ? 

Daja, What? And did he not 

Fall in at once ? 

Templar, He fell in with a discord, 

Which — jarred upon me. 

Daja, What ? What say you, Knight ? 

You let him but the shadow of a wish 
In you perceive for Recha ; and did he 
Not straight spring up for joy \ but drew himself 
Frostily back — made difficulties ? 

Templar, Yes, 
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Something like that. 

Daja, Then I no moment more 

Will hesitate. (Pause,) 

Templar, And yet you hesitate ? 

Daja, The man is else so good ! And I myself 
Owe him so much ! O that he will not hear ! 
God knows it makes my heart bleed so to force him I 

Templar, I pray you, Daja, put me once for all 
Out of this doubt. But if you are yourself 
Still doubtful of your purpose, if it be 
Deserving of the name of good or bad. 
Shameful or honourable, — keep you silence ! 
I will forget that you have aught at all 
To bury in your silence. 

Daja, Ah, that spurs. 

Instead of holding ia Well, know then, know ; 
Recha is not a Jewess, is — a Christian ! 

Templar (coldly). Oh ? — Wish you joy ! Was it a hard 
affair? 
Let not the pains of labour frighten you ! 
Go on with zeal in peopling heaven, if you 
Can people earth no longer ! 

Daja, How, Sir Knight ? 

Deserves my news then such a scoff as this ? 
That Recha is a Christian — does that give 
No more delight to you, a Christian, and 
A Templar, and who love her? 

Templar, Specially 

As she's a Christian of your making. 

Daja, Ah 1 

That's how you take it? So, indeed, *t may pass \ — 
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No ! I would see the man who should convert her ! 
Her fortune is, long to have been what she 
Is spoilt for now becoming. 

Templar, Or explain, 

Or go! 

Daja, She is a Christian phild : was bom 

Of Christian parents : is baptized . . . 

Templar (quickly). And Nathan ? 

Daja, And Nathan not her father ! 

Templar, Nathan not 

Her father ? Know you what you say ? 

Daja, The truth. 

Which has so oft drawn from me tears of blood. 
No, he is not her father . . . 

Templar, And no more 

Than brought her up as his own daughter ? Her, 
The Christian child, brought up as Jewess ? 

Daja. Yes, 

'Tis certain. 

Templar, And she does not know her birth ? 

Has never heard from him that she was bom 
A Christian, not a Jewess ? 

Daja, Never. 

Templar, And 

In this illusion did he not the child 
Merely bring up, but left the maiden too 
Under the same illusion ? 

Daja, Yes, alas I 

Templar, What? Nathan? He, the good, wise 
Nathan, thus 
Allow himself to falsify the voice 
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Of Nature ; so to turn from out their course 
The overflowings of a heart, which, left 
To its own self, would take quite other ways ? — 
Daja, you have confided to me here 
Something in truth of weight — ^a secret which 
May have a sequel, — which confounds me quite, — 
Whereon I know not straight how I should act ! 
So give me time — so go. He comes past here 
Again : he might surprise us. Go ! 

Daja, I were 

Sheer a dead woman an he did ! 

Templar, Just now 

I am quite incompetent to speak to him. 
If you should meet him, tell him we shall find 
Each other at the Sultan's. 

Daja. Only see 

That you to him do not betray yourself. 
This shall but give the last push to the thing \ 
Remove all scruples upon Recha*s score. 
But if you take her off to Europe, then 
You surely will not leave me here behind ? 

Templar. All in good time ; we'll see. But leave me 
now. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I. 
In the cloisters of the Monastery, 

Lay Brother, and soon after Templar. 

Lay Brother. Yes, yes ! He's right, the Patriarch, 
no doubt ! 
*Tis true, not much success has e'er attended 
All the commissions he has given me. 
Why does he give me nought but such commissions ? 
I care not to be subtle, I : I care not 
*To gloze : I care not into everything 
To thrust my nose, in all to have my hand 
Did I, T wonder, for myself retire 
From out the world, merely to be for others 
More tangled with the world than e'er before? 

Templar (approaching hastily). Good Brother, here 
you are. IVe sought you long. 

Lay Brother. Me, sir ? 

Templar. Have you forgotten me already? ] 

Lay Brother. No, no ! I only thought that I should I 

ne'er , 
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I^ook on your Honour in my life again : 

Because I hoped to God it might be so. 

For God He knows how hateful was to me 

The proposition I was bound to make 

Unto your Honour. Yes, He knows if I 

Did wish to find with you an open ear : 

He knows how I rejoiced, how fervently, 

That you so roundly, with no moment's thought. 

Rejected all that not beseems a knight. 

Now come you after all : 't has worked, at last ! 

Templar, You know already why I come ? Myself 
I scarcely know it 

Lay Brother, You have thought it over : 

Have found that after all the Patriarch 
Was not so wrong : that there is gold and honour 
To win through his proposal : that a foe 
Is^ still a foe, what though he may have been 
Seven times our angel That you now have weighed 
With flesh and blood, and now you come again 
And offer him your services. Ah, God ! 

Templar, My dear, good man, I pray be satisfied. 
For that I came not : nor for that will I 
Speak with the Patriarch. Still, still I think 
On that point as I thought, and for the world 
I would not lose the good opinion which 
Such a dear, pious, good, straightforward man 
Once thought me worthy of. I merely come 
To ask the Patriarch's counsel on a point ... 

Lay Brother, You ask the Patriarch? — A knight— a 
priest? {looking round timidly,) 
J Templar, Why, yes : the thing is tolerably priestly. 
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Lay Brother, And yet the priest ne'er asks the 
knight, the thing 
May be as knightly as it may. 

Templar. Since he 

Is privileged to sin : a privilege 
Which such as we do not much envy him. 
*Tis true, had I but for myself to act, 
Had I but to myself to give account, 
What need then had I of your Patriarch ? 
But there are certain things I'd rather do 
According to the will of others, ill. 
Than well, according to my own alone. 
Besides, I see Religion is as well 
Party : and he who thinks him howsoe'er 
Impartial in it, solely doth defend 
His own, although he knows it not himself. — 
And since the facts are so, 'twill so be best. 

Lay Brother, Nay, thereto will I rather hold my 
peace : 
I know not rightly what your Honour means. 

Templar, And yet — (Let me consider what it is 
I really want 1 Sentence, or counsel ? And 
Pure counsel, or skilled counsel ?) Thank you. Brother, 
Thank you for your good hint. The Patriarch ! 
Be you my Patriarch ! For indeed, it is 
The Christian in the Patriarch I would ask. 
More than the Patriarch in the Christian. Listen : 
The point is this . . . 

Lay Brother, No further, sir, no further ! 

What for ? Your Honour doth misconstrue me. — 
Who knoweth much, hath many cares, and I 
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Have vowed me to one care alone.*^ Ha, good ! 
Hark, see ! There, to my luck, he comes himself ! 
Stay you but here : he has already seen you. 



SCENE IL« 

The Patriarch, who comes up on one side of the cloisters 
with all the pomp of the Church, Lay Brother. 
TeMplar. 

Templar. Rather would I avoid him ! Not my 
man ! — 

# 

A fat, red, friendly prelate ! And what splendour 1 
Lay Brother, Ah, you should see him go in state to 
court ! 
Now he is only coming from a sick-bed. 

Templar, How that must shame the pomp of 

Saladin ! 
Patriarch {beckoning to the Lay Brother <w he ap- 
proaches). Here 1 That's the Templar. 

What is it he wants ? 
Lay Brother, I know not. 

Patriarch (approaching the Templar, while the Lay 
Brother afid An^^nxsTs fall back). 
Ah, Sir Knight ! Gives me much joy 
To see the brave young man ! Ah, still so young 
Indeed ! Well, with God's help can something come 
Of that. 

Templar, More scarcely, reverend sir, than what 

Is there already : probably less still. 
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Patriarch, I hope at least that such a pious Knight 
May bloom and flourish yet for many a year, 
To the weal and honour of our Christendom, 
The cause of God I Nor will that fail to be. 
Provided only youth's hot bravery 
Age's ripe counsel fairly will consent 
To follow. With what else can I assist 
Your Honour? 

Templar, With the same, wherein my youth 
Is wanting, — counsel. 

Patriarch, Oh, with all my heart I 

Only the counsel must be followed. 

Templar. Yet 

Not blindly? 

Patriarch. AMio says blindly ? Truly, none 
Must fail to use the reason which God gave hira, — 
Where 'tis in place. But is it everywhere 
In place ? Oh, no ! For instance, if that God 
Through one of 's angels— that's to say, through one 
Of the ministers of 's word — should deign to give 
Acquaintance with a means of furthering. 
Or strengthening, in some very special way, 
The weal of total Christendom, the welfare 
Of the whole Church ;'then who may longer dare 
Presume examine by the laws of reason 
The free will of that reason's Maker, and 
Test the eternal law of heaven's glory 
By the petty rules of a vain honour ? — But 
Enough of this. — ^What is't on which your Honour 
Demands our counsel at this present time ? 

Templar, Suppose, O reverend Father, that a Jew 
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Had but an only child — a girl, let's say, — 
Which with the greatest care he had brought up 
To all that's good ; which he more dearly loved 
Than his own soul ; which loved him in return 
With a most pious love. And now suppose 
The secret were revealed to one of us, 
This girl was not the daughter of the Jew ; 
That he had in her childhood picked her up, 
Bought her, or stolen — ^what you will — Twere known 
The girl was bom of Christian parents — known 
She was baptized : the Jew had brought her up, 
Merely, as Jewess, and he let her still 
Remain as Jewess and his daughter. — Say, 

reverend Father, what were here to do ? 

Patriarch, I shudder ! First of all, however, please 
Your Honour but explain if such a case 
Is fact or mere hypothesis : that is. 
Whether your Honour but imagines it, 
Or whether it has happened, and continues 
To happen. 

Templar, I had thought that that were one, 

Merely to hear your Reverence' opinion. 

Patriarch. One ? There, now may your Honour see 
how far 
Proud human reason in things spiritual 
Can go astray. By no means is it one 1 
For is the case proposed no more than just 
A play of wit, it is not worth the pains 
To think it out in earnest And by this 

1 would refer your Honour to the stage, 
Whereon such objects could be treated, pro 
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Et contra^ with applause. But if it be 

Your Honour does not merely play upon me 

With some stage drollery : is the case a fact : 

Had it perchance in our own diocese, 

In our dear city of Jerusalem, 

Occurred : — yes, then, indeed, yes, then — 

Templar. ' What then ? 

Patriarch, Then must with all despatch upon the 
Jew 
The penalty be executed, which 
Both papal and imperial law appoint 
For such outrageous, heinous crime. 

Templar, Indeed? 

Patriarch, And what the laws forementioned for the 
Jew 
Appoint, who to apostasy seduces 
A Christian, is— the pyre,— the stake ! 

Templar, Indeed ? 

Patriarch, And how much more for that Jew who by 
force 
Tears a poor child from its baptismal bond ? 
For is not all, the which one does to children 
Force? That's to say, excepting what the Church 
May do to children. 

Templar, But suppose the child. 

Did not the Jew take pity on its case. 
Had perished perchance in misery ? 

Patriarch, No matter ! The Jew is burnt — For 
better 'twere 
It here had perished in its misery. 
Than that to its perdition everlasting 
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It so were saved. Besides, what needs the Jew 
Forestall God's purposes ? God, if He will, 
Can save in His good time, without his help. 

Templar, And give, in spite of him, methinks, 
salvation* 

Patriarch, . No matter ! The Jew is burnt ! 

Templar. That grieves me sore. 

Especially as it is said, the faith 
In which he brought the maiden up, was not 
So much his own, as none : and that of God 
He taught her neither more nor less than that 
Which is sufficient for the claims of reason. 

Patriarch, No matter ! The Jew is burnt ! — Yea, 
he deserved 
For this very reason only, three times o'er 
The stake 1 — ^What, let a child grow up without 
Belief at all ? What, not to teach a child 
At all the sacred duty of belief? 
That is too much ! I wonder much, Sir Knight, 
That you yourself . . . 

Templar, The rest, most reverend Sir, 

If God will, in confessioa \Going. 

Patriarch. What ? Not even 

Give me account and answer ? And the villaifl. 
The Jew, not name, not put into my hands ? — 
Oh, then I know my course ! I go at once 
To the Sultan : Saladin, in virtue of 
The great capitulation which he swore. 
Must, must defend us : in all laws and doctrines 
We reckon as a part of our most holy 
Religion, must defend us ! God be praised, 

I 
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We have the original ! We have his hand, 

His seal : we have it ! I shall easily 

Make it intelligible to him, too, 

How dangerous 'tis for the State itself 

To be without belief ! All bonds which join 

Society are loosed and rent asunder, 

So soon as men may be without belief. 

Away, away with such an outrage ! . . . 

Templar, Pity 

I cannot at more leisure now enjoy 

The splendid sermon ! I am bidden straight 

To go to Saladin. 

Patriarch, What ? Well— then— truly— 

Templar, I will prepare the Sultan, if it be 

Your Reverence* wish. 

Patriarch, Oh, oh ! I know full well 

Your Honour has found favour in the sight 

Of Saladin. I pray you do no more 

Than make my best remembrances to him. 

It is mere zeal for God that drives me on : 

Where I exceed, I do for Him exceed ; 

I pray your Honour to consider that ! — 

And now, Sir Knight, the case about the Jew 

You mentioned just before, was merely just 

A problem, was it not ? That is to say — 

Templar, A problem. \Exit 

Patriarch, (One, however, I must try 

To fathom deeper. That were once again 

Just the commission would exactly suit 

The Brother Bonafides.) Here, my son ! 

[Exity speaking with the Lay Brother. 
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SCENE IIL 

A chamber in the Sultan's Patau : staves carrying in and 
setting on the ground a great number of money-bags. 

Saladin. Soon after^ Sittah. 

I 
Saladin, Well, truly, there's no end to 't Is there 

still 

Much of the stuff to come ? 

A Slave. About the half. 

Saladin, Then take to Sittah what is left And 
where 
Remains Al Hafi ? What is here, must he 
At once take to him. Or suppose, inste^ad, 
I sent it to my father? Here, 'twill slip 
But through my fingers, after all. 'Tis true, 
One does at last get hard : and it shall prove 
A hard task; now, to wring much out of me. 
At least until the moneys are arrived 
From Egypt, poverty may see and fend 
For its own self. If at the Sepulchre 
The alms do but continue : if alone 
The Christian pilgrims must not go away 
With empty hands ! If only. 

Sittah. What means this ? 

What does the money in my chamber mean ? 

Saladin. Pay thyself from it : and if aught remains, 
Lay it in store. 

Sittah, Has Nathan not yet brought 

The Templar ? ^ 

I 2 
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Saladin, No : he seeks him everywhere. 

Sittah, See here, what as I chanced just now to 
look 
Through my old trinkets, I have found ! 

\Showing him a miniature. 

Saladin. My brother ! 

'Tis he, 'tis he ! Twas he, 'twas he, alas ! 
Alas, thou dear brave youth, that I so soon 
Ldst thee ! ^Vhat great things had I not with thee 
Attempted, hadst thou been but at my side ! 
Sittah, I pray thee let me keep the picture, 
I recognise it straight : he gave it to 
Thine elder sister, his dear Lilla, when 
One morning she would hardly let him leave 
Her arms. It was the last he e'er rode out ! 
Alas, I let him ride, and that alone ! 
Alas, and Lilla died of care, and ne'er 
Forgave me that I let him ride alone : — 
He ne'er came back. 

Sittah. Poor brother I 

Saladin. Be content ! 

One day we all of us come back no more ! 
Besides — ^who knows ? It is not death alone 
That frustrates the designs of youths like him. 
Such have a many foes : and oft enough 
The strongest like the weakest doth succumb. — » 
Well, be it as it may ! — I must compare 
The picture with the Templar: see how far 
My fancy has deceived me. 

Sittah, 'Tis for that 

Alone that I have brought it Give it me, 
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However, — give it me ! I'll tell you this : 
That understands a woman's eye the best 

Saladin. Who's there? The Templar? Let him 
enter here ! 

Sittah, Not to disturb you : not to fluster him 
With my inquisitiveness — 

\Sits down apart on a sofa, and drops her veiL 

Saladin, Good ! 'Tis good ! 

(And now his voice ! What will his voice be like ? 
The voice of Assad also surely still 
Sleepeth within some corner of m^ soul !) 



SCENE IV. 
Templar. Saladin. 



* « 



Templar, Sultan, thy prisoner, I 

Saladin. My prisoner ? 

Whom I have given his life, shall I not give 
His freedom also ? * 

Templar, What beseemeth thee 

To do, beseemeth me to wait and hear, 
And not to take for granted. But in truth, 
Sultan, especial thanks for this my life 
'Tis hot agreeable to my quality 
Or character that I protest to thee. 
In every case it stands at thy behoof 
Once more. 

Saladin. Against me only use it not ! 

An extra pair of hands, indeed, I'd grant 
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My foe, and welcome ; such another heart 

To grant him in addition, were too hard. 

I have not been one jot deceived in thee, 

Brave youth ! Thou art my Assad, body and soul ! 

See ! I could almost ask thee, where hast thou 

Been hidden all this time ? In what cave slept ? 

And in what Ginnistan,^* by what good Div 

Was all this time this flower so fresh preserved ? 

See ! I could wish to call into thy mind 

Wliat things we did together, there, and there. 

Yea, I could rail at thee, for having had 

One secret from me, after all ! — Of one 

Adventure having robbed me 1 That could I, 

Saw I but thee alone, and not myself. — 

Well, well ! Of this sweet dream is yet so much 

A truth, that in the autumn of my life, 

Shall bloom for me an Assad once again. 

Thou art contented it shall be sp, knight? 

Templar, All that thou dost propose to me, it be 
Whatever it may — lay as a wish within 
My soul already. 

Saladin, Let us test it straight. 

Would'st thou remain with me ? About my person ? 
As Christian or as Mussulman : — 'tis one ! 
In the white mantle, or in jamerlonk ; ^* 
In turban, or thy felt As thou dost wish ! 
'Tis one ! For my part, I have ne'er required 
That every tree should have the self-same bark. 

Templar, Else could'st thou hardly be that which 
thou art, — 
The hero, who were rather God's poor gardener. 
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Saladin. Well then, an if thou think'st no worse of 
me, 
We are already half at one ? 

Templar, Nay, quite. 

Saladin (holding out his hand), A word.*® 

Templar (taking it), A man ! — Herewith receive 
from me 
More than thou could'st have taken ! Wholly thine ! 

Saladin, Too much to gain all in one day — too 
much ! — 
Came he not with thee ? 

Templar, Who ? 

V Saladin, Why, Nathan. 

Templar (coldly). No, 

I came alone. 

Saladin, What a brave deed of thine ! 
And what wise fortune, too, that such a deed 
Turned out to the advantage of such man 1 

Templar, Yes, yes. 

Saladin, So cold ? No, no, young man ! When 
God 
Does something good through us, one must not be 
So cold ! Not even out of modesty 
Wish to appear so cold ! 

Templar, Ah, everything 

Has in this world so many sides ! Of which 
'Tis often quite impossible to think 
How they can fit together ! 

Saladin, Hold thou still 

To the best, and render thanks to God I He knows 
How they do fit together ! But if thou 
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Wilt be so difficult, young man, I too 
Shall have to keep myself well on my guard 
With you, — is't so ? Unfortunately, I 
Too am a thing with many sides, the which 
May often not appear to fit so well. 

Templar, Thy words are hard ! Suspicion is so 
little 
My fault in general — 

Saladin, Well, tell me whom 

Thou art at odds with ? It did seem with Nathan ! 
What? Suspect Nathan? Thou? Speak, and explain ! 
Give me the first proof of thy confidence ! 

Templar, 'Gainst Nathan I have nothing : I am 
wroth 
Only against myself. 

Saladin. And for what cause ? 

Templar. That I had dreamed a Jew could possibly 
Forget to be a Jew : that though awake 
I dreamed it 

Saladin. Tell me this thy waking dream. 

Templar. Thou know'st of Nathan's daughter, 
Sultan. What 
I did for her, I did — because I did it 

oo proud to reap thanks where I had not sowed. 
From day to day I scorned to look again 
Upon the maid. The father was from home. 
He comes : he hears : he seeks me out : he thanks me : 
He wishes I may like his daughter : speaks 
Of views, of cheerful distances. Well, I — 
I let him talk me over ; come, see, find 
Truly a maiden . . . Ah, it shames me, Sultan ! 
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Saladiiu Shames thee ? What, that a Jewish maiden 
made 
Impression on thee? Surely never that ? ^ 

Templar, That against this impression, taken with 
The charming influence of her father's talk, 
My eager heart made such a feeble stand. 
I fool I A second time I sprang i' the fire : 
'Twas / now wooed, and now was / rejected. 

ScUadin, Rejected ? 

Templar, The wise father does not flat 

Refuse me, true. But the wise father first 
Must make inquiries, and think over it. 
Of course ! Did I not do the same ? ' Did I 
Not make inquiries, and think over it. 
As she cried out in the fire ? Yes, i' faith ! 
By God, 'tis a fine thing to be so wise, 
So circumspect 1 

Saladin. Well, well ! Do not forget 

His age ; — make some allowance. — And how long 
Can liis refusal last ? Will he demand 
That thou shouldst first become a Jew ? 

Templar, Who knows ? 

Saladin, Who knows ? He knows, who knows this 
Nathan better. 

Templar, The superstition into which we're born, 
Even when we recognise it, loses not 
Its power upon us ! Not all those are firee 
Who ridicule their chains. 

Saladin, A ripe remark ! 

Yet Nathan, surely, he . . • 

Templar, The very worst 
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Of superstitions is, to hold one's own 
The most endurable . . . 

Saladin, That may be so. 

Yet Nathan . . . 

Templar, To that only to entrust 

Purblind humanity, till it learn to bear 
The light of truth's clear day : to that alone . . . 

Saladin, Well, well ! But, Nathan ! Nathan's lot 
is not 
This weakness. 

Templar. So thought I short time ago ! 
But if, in spite of all, this paragon 
Of men were such a common Jew, that he 
Sought means of getting hold of Christian children. 
To bring them up as Jews, — ^what then ? 

Saladin. Who says 

Such things of him ? 

Templar. The maid herself with whom 

He doth allure me, with the hope of whom 
He fain would seem to pay me for what he 
Will not allow me to have done for nought : 
This maid herself is not his daughter — is 
A Christian foundling. 

Saladin. And in spite of this 

He nevertheless refused to give her thee ? 

Templar (with violence). Refuse or not refuse, he is 
uncloaked ! 
I say the tolerant prater is uncloaked 1 
I shall know how upon this Jewish wolf 
In philosophic sheepskin to set dogs, 
That soon shall tear his hide for 'm ! 
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Saladin {gravely). Gently, Christian ! 

Templar, What? Gently, Christian? Jew and 
Mussulman 
On Jew and Mussulman do take their stand : 
And shall the Christian only not have leave 
To play the Christian ? 

Saladin (sHll more gravely). Gently, Christian ! 

Templar {quietly). Oh, 

I feel full well the weight of the reproach 
Into this one word thrown by Saladin ! 
Ah, if I knew, how Assad, Assad, in 
My place had borne himself ! 

Saladin. Well, not much better ! 

With' just such passion, in all likelihood ! 
But who so soon has taught thee, just like him. 
To bribe me with a single word ? — In truth. 
If all is circumstanced as thou dost say, 
I know not what myself to make of Nathan. 
Meanwhile, he is my friend ; and of my friends 
No one must quarrel with another. Take 
Advice ! Go cautiously ! Give him not up 
At once a quarry to the common herd 
Of Christian fanatics ! Give that no tongue, 
Which to revenge on him thy priesthood straight 
Would urge so strongly on me. Never be 
A Christian, out of spite to Jew or Moslem ! 

Templar, T had nearly been too late with such 
advice I 
But thanks to the Patriarch's bloodthirstiness, 
Whose tool I had a horror to become 1 

Saladin, What ? 
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Thou wentest to the Patriarch, rather than 

Tome? 

Templar, In the stoim of passion, in the whirl 

Of indedsion ! Pardon me 1 Thou wilt, 
I fear me, &om henceforth refuse to find 
Anything further in me of thine Assad 

Saladin. Unless it were this fear itself ! Methinks 
I know out of what faults our virtue buds. 
Cherish this last but further, and the others 
Shall hurt thee little with me ! But now, ga 
Go and seek Nathan, as he sought for thee. 
And bring him hither. I must bring you two 
To a right understanding. Should'st thou be 
In earnest with the maiden, — be content : — 
She's thine ! And Nathan shall be made to feel 
That he has dared bring up a Ciiristian child 
Without a taste of pork. Go, go ! 

\Exif Templar, Sittah htrves her sofa. 



SCENE V. 

Saladin. Sittah. 

Sttah. How strange ! 

Saladin. Well, Sittah? Must my Assad not have 
been 
A brave young man, and handsome too? 

Sittak. If he 

Was like the picture, and 'tis not instead 
The Templar who has sat for 't But, indeed, 
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How couldest thou forget to question him 
About his parents? 

Saladtn, And especially 

About his mother? If his mother ne'er 
Was in this country ? Yes ? 

Sittah. A good idea ! 

Saladin. Oh, nothing were more possible ! For 
Assad 
To pretty Christian ladies was so welcome, 
On pretty Christian ladies so did dote, 
That at one time the talk ran, that — ^well, well. 
One does not like to speak of 't. Tis enough : 
I have him once again : will have him too 
With all his faults, with all the humours of 
His tender heart, once more. Oh, Nathan must 
The maiden give him ! think'st thou not ? 

^Uah. Whatj^V^? 

Resign her, rather. 

Saladin. Truly. For what right 

Could Nathan have upon her, once suppose 
He's not her father ? He who thus preserved 
Her life, he steps at once into the rights 
Of him who gave it. 

Sittah. How, then, Saladin, 

If thou should'st take the maiden to thee straight? 
Take her at once from out the hands of him 
Who without right doth hold her ? 

Saladin. Dost thou think 

*Tis necessary ? 

Sittah. Necessary ? No ; 

That not exactly. Curiosity 
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Alone impels me to advise thee thus. 

For there are men of whom I like to know, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

As soon as possible, what sort of girl 

It is that they can love. 

Scdadin, Well, send for her, 

If so it be. 

Sittah, Oh, may I, brother? 

Saladin, Only 

Spare Nathan ! Nathan must on no account 
Suppose it is intended forcibly 
To separate him from her. 

Sittah, Fear me not ! 

Saladin, And as for me, I must myself at last 
See where Al Hafi bideth all this time. 



SCENE VI. 

Open court in Nathan's housCy looking towards the Palms, 
as in Act i. Scene i. Some of the wares there 
mentioned lie about unpacked. 

_ Nathan. Daja. 

Daja. Oh, all is splendid, all is exquisite ! 
Oh, everything — as you alone can give it !" 
Where do, they make the cloth of silver, with 
The golden tendrils ? And what costs it ? That j ^ ^ ■ 
I call a real bridal dress. No queen -— - 

Could wish a better. 



Tf 
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Nathan. Bridal dress ? And why 

A bridal dress especially ? 

Daja, Ah, well ! 

You thought not of it, truly, as you bought it 
But, Nathan, in good sooth it must be that, 
That, and no other ! Tis as though expressly 
Ordered to dress a bride in ! The white ground, — 
A symbol, that, of innocence : the gold. 
Which doth in streams meander o'er this ground, — 
A symbol, that, of riches. Do you see ? 
Tis just perfection ! 

Nathan, What would'st thou be at 

With all these plays of wit ? Whose bridal dress 
Is that of which thou dost so learnedly 
Prate symbols to me ? Art thou to be married ? 

Daja. I ? 

Nathan, Well then, who ? 

Daja, I ? Gracious heaven ! 

Nathan, Who then ? 

Whose bridal dress dost speak of, if not thine ? 
All that is thine, and ne'er a woman's else. 

Daja, Is mine? Is meant for me? Is not for 
Recha? 

Nathan, What I have brought for Recha lies hard by, 
All in another bale. Quick 1 Take it off ! 
Carry away thy baggage ! 

Daja, dh, you tempter I 

No, were't the costly treasures of the world ! 
I touch thpm not, unless you swear to me. 
This precious opportunity, whose like 
Heaven will not send a second time, to use. 
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Nathan. To use ? Use what ? And, opportunity ? 
For what? 

Daja, Nay, feign not thus astonishment ! In short : — 
The Templar loveth Recha : give her to him 1 
So doth your sin, which I no longer can 
Keep secret, find its end at last So comes 
The maiden once again 'mongst Christians : so 
Becomes she once again that which she is. 
Is once again that which she was. And you, 
You have not so with all the good, for which 
We ne'er can give you thanks enough, done nought 
But heap up coals of fire upon your head. 

Nathan, The old story once again ? The old, old 
lyre, 
Just with a new string fitted, which I fear 
Will neither tune nor hold. 

Daja. How so ? 

Nathan. For me 

The Templar were the man indeed. To him 
Would I give Recha with a better will 
Than to another, be he who he may. 
But . . . Well, have patience only. 

Daja, Patience ? What ? 

Patience forsooth is not your old, old story ! 

Nathan, Only a few days' patience more ! But see ! 
Who comes there ? A Lay Brother ? Quickly go 
And ask him what he wants, 

Daja, What can he want ? 

\She goes towards him^ an4 asks htm, 
Nathan, Give, and before he asks! (Had I but 
means 
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To worm out of the Templar what I want, 

And yet not tell him what the reason is 

That I am so inquisitive about it ! 

For if I tell it him, and the suspicion 

Prove without ground, then have I all for nought 

Put into jeopardy my fathership.) 

What is't ? 

Daja, He would speak with you. 

Nathan, Let him come : 

And meanwhile leave us. 



SCENE VIL 
Nathan. Lay Brother. 



Nathan, (I should love too well 

Still to be Recha's father ! Yet indeed 
Can I not be so still, though I no more 
Should so be called ? She, she herself, will still 
Call me so, when she sees what joy it were 
To, me to be so.) Leave us ! — Holy Brother, 
What is it I can serve you in ? 

Lay Brother, Not much. 

It joys me, Nathan, still to see you well. 

Nathan, You know me, then ? 

Lay Brother, O yes — ^who knows you not ? 

You have impressed your name into the hand 
Of many and many a man : 't has been in mine 
For many a year. 
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Nathan {feeling for his purse). Come, Brother, come, 
IwUl 
Revive it. 

Lay Brother. No, I thank you ; it would be 

Stealing from poorer men. I will take nought. 
If you would only give me leave a little 
My name within your memory to revive : 
For I can boast in your hand to have laid 
Something not despicable. 

Nathan, Pardon me ! 

I am ashamed — Say, what? And take from me, 
As compensation, seven times its worth. 

Lay Brother, Hear first how I myself but j ust to-day- 
Was put in mind of this my pledge, which I 
Entrusted to you. 

Nathan, Pledge entrusted to me ? 

Lay Brother, Tis no long time ago I was a hermit 
On Quaraintana, near to Jericho. 
Then came Arabian bandits, and tore down 
My chapel and my cell, and dragged me oflf. 
Yet by good fortune I escaped, and fled 
Here to the Patriarch, to beg once more 
A little spot, where I in solitude 
Might serve my God until my blessed end. 

Nathan, I stand on coals, good Brother : make it 
short 
The pledge ! the pledge which you entrusted to me ! 

Lay Brother, Immediately. Well, so the Patriarch 
Promised me the first vacant hermitage 
On Tabor : and meanwhile he bade me stay 
Within the Monastery as Lay Brother. 
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There am I at the present time, and wish me 
A hundred times a day on Tabor : for 
The Patriarch puts me to all sorts of uses 
Which are a loathing to me. For example : — 

Nathan. Nay, make it short, I pray thee ! 

Lay Brother. Well, it's coming. 

There's some one gone and whispered in his ear, 
This very day, that somewhere hereabouts 
There lives a Jew who has a Christian child. 
Whom he brings up as daughter in his house. 

Nathan. What ? 

Lay Brother. Hear me out ! — ^While now he bids me 
straight, 
If possible, get on this same Jew's track, 
And mightily was angered at the thought 
Of such an outrage, which he thinks to be 
The very sin against the Holy Ghost : — 
That is, the sin which among us is held 
The greatest sin of a]l sins, only that, 
Praise be to God therefor, we know not rightly 
Wherein it doth consist : — then wakes at once • 
My conscience in my breast : and it bethinks me 
I might myself have given long time ago 
Occasion for this sin unpardonable. — 
Say, did not eighteen years ago a groom 
Bring you a little girl some few weeks old ? , 

Nathan. How mean you? Truly, — certainly, — 

Lay Brother. Nay, look me 

Well in the face. That groom am I ! 

Nathan. Are you ? 

K2 
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Lay Brother. The gentleman from whom I brought 
it you 
Was, if I not mistake, a Herr von Filneck. 
Yes, Wolf von Filneck. 

Nathan. Right. 

Lay Brother. Since, just before,' 

The mother ceased to be, and that himself 
The father was obliged to march in haste 
To — Gaza, as I think ; whereto, of course, 
The little creature could not follow him ; 
He therefore sent it you. 'Twas in Darun 
I met you with it, was it not ? 

Nathan. Quite right. 

Lxiy Brother. It were no wonder if my memory 
Should play me false. IVe h^d in truth so many 
Good masters : and this one I served indeed 
But too short time. He fell soon after that 
At Ascalon : he was a worthy man. 

Nathan. Yes, that he was ! To him I owe so 
much! 
He saved me more than one time from the sword ! 

Lay Brother. 'Tis well! You will no doubt have 
taken then, 
With the more joy, his little daughter's care. 

Nathan. That you may well imagine. 

Lay Brother. Well, where is slie ? 

She surely is not dead? Nay, let her not 
Be dead, I pray. If only no one else 
Knows of the matter, there are ways enough. 

Nathan. Are there ? 
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Lay Brother. Nay, trust me, Nathan ! Look 

you, this 
Is how I thinkr If close upon the good 
Which I do think to do, there bordereth 
Some monstrous evil, then I rather leave 
The good undone : because the bad indeed 
We know with tolerable certainty ; 
The good by no means so. 'Twas natural, 
If that little Christian child by you 
Were really well to be brought up, that you 
As your own little child should bring her up. 
That have you done with love and faithfulness, 
And shall you now be so requited? That 
No man can make me think. 'Tis true indeed, 
A greater worldly wisdom had you shown 
If you had had the Christian girl brought up 
As Christian, by another : but the love 
For your friend's litde child had then been wanting : 
And children need love, were 't a wild beast's only, 
At such years, more than Christianity. 
For Christianity there's time enough. 
If but the maid in health and piety 
Before your eyes has waxed, before God's eyes 
Has she remained that which she was at first. 
And is not Christianity's whole fabric 
Based upon Judaism ? It has oft 
Angered me, yea, and cost me many a tear, 
When Christians have been able to forget, 
So wholly, that our Lord himself was Jew. 

Nathan, You must my intercessor be, good Brother, 
If against me Hate and Hypocrisy 
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Should raise their heads, concerning such a deed, — 

Ah, such a deed ! You only, you shall know it : 

But take it down with you into your grave. 

Never did vanity tempt me till this day 

To tell it to another man. To you 

Alone do I relate it ; yes, alone 

To simple piety do I relate it : 

For it alone doth understand, what deeds 

The man that doth resign himself to God 

Can bring himself to do. 

Lay Brother. What, you are moved, 

And your eye is full of water ? 

Nathan. With the child 

You met me at Darim : but know not this, 
That but few days before, in Gath, the Christians 
Had murdered all the Jews, with wife and child : 
Know not, that in this number was my wife. 
With seven hopeful sons, who one and all 
Within my brother's house, where I had put them 
For refuge, burned to death. 

Lay Brother. All-righteous God ! 

Nathan. When you arrived, three days and nights 
I'd lain 
In dust and ashes before God, and wept 
Wept ? Aye, and entered into judgment too 
'Gainst God, with rage and anger : cursed myself 
And the whole world ; sworn against Christendom 
Hate never to be reconciled. 

Lay Brother. Ah, that 

I can too well believe. 
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Nathan. Yet by degrees 

Reason returned. She spake in softest tones : 
* And yet God is ! Yet that was God's decree ! 
Well then, — come, practise what thou long enough 
Hast comprehended : what, if thou but will'st, 
Is surely not more difficult to practise 
Than comprehend. Arise ! ' And I arose, 
And cried to God : * I will, if thou but wilFst 
That so I should.' Meanwhile did you alight 
From horseback, giving me the child, wrapped up 
Within your mantle. What you said to me. 
And I to you, I have forgotten. But 
This much T know : I took the child, and bore 
And laid it on my bed ; kissed it, and fell 
Upon my knees, and sobbed, * Ah, God, of seven 
One back again already ! ' 

Lay Brother, Nathan ! Nathan ! 

You are a Christian ! Yes, you are, by God 1 
A better ne'er existed 1 

Nathan, Happy we ! 

For what makes me to you a Christian, that 
Makes you to me a Jew ! —But let us not 
Soften each other further. We must act ! 
And though full soon a sevenfold bond of love 
Bound me to this one single stranger-maiden : 
Though the mere thought doth kill me, that in her 
I shall again lose all my seven sons : — 
If providence requires them at my hands 
Once more, — I do obey ! 

Lay Brother, That too ! 'Twas that, 
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*Twas even that I so did hesitate 

To counsel to you : and, behold, already 

Has your good spirit to you counselled it 1 

Nathan, Only it must not be the first that comes. 
Who wants to tear her firom me. 

Lay Brother. No, indeed ! 

Nathan. The man who has no greater right than I 
Upon her, must at least have earlier . . . 

Lay Brother. Of course ! 

Nathan. Which blood and nature give to 

him. 

Lay Brother. So think I too. 

Nathan. Then name to me with haste 

The man who is akin to her, as brother 
Or uncle, cousin or what else may be. 
From him will I not strive to keep her back — 
Her, who was bom and bred to be the grace 
Of any family, of any faith ! — 
I hope you know of this your master, and 
His race, much more than I do. 

Lay Brother. That, good Nathan, 

Will hardly be. You just have heard me say 
That I was with him but too short a time. 

Nathan. Know you not then at least what family 
The mother came of? Was she not a Stauffen ? 

Lay Brother. 'Tis possible 1 , I think so. 

Nathan. Had she not 

A brother who was named Conrad von Stauifen ? 
A Templar ? 

Lay Brother. Yes, unless I am deceived. — 

But wait 1 It now occurs to me, I have 
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A little book of my departed master's : 
I took it from his bosom, when we dug 
A hasty grave for him by Ascalon. 

Nathan, Well ? 

Lay Brother. There are prayers in it. 'Tis what we 
call 

A breviary. That, thought I, still perchance 
May serve a Christian : truly, not myself — 
I cannot read. 

Nathan, No matter 1 To the point 1 

Lay Brother. Well, in this little book is written 
down, 
At the beginning and the end, — as I 
Am told, — by his own hand, my master's kin. 
And hers, — his lady's. 

Nathan. Oh, the very thing ! 

Go, run ! Bring me the little book ! Be quick ! 
I am prepared to pay its weight in gold : 
And thousand thanks besides. Haste, run ! 

Lay Brother, With pleasure ! 

But it is Arabic my master wrote. 

Nathan, No matter ! Bring it only ! 

\Exit Lay Brother. 
God, if I 
Could after all. still keep the maid, and with her 
Buy such a son-in-law ! — It scarce can be. — 
Well, let it fall out as it may ! — But who 
Can it have been, that with the Patriarch 
Lodged such an accusation ? I must not 
Forget to ask. — Suppose it came from Daja? 
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SCENE VIII. 
Daja. Nathan. 

Daja {in haste and embarrassment), Nathan, just 
think ! 

Nathan, WeU ? 

Daja, The poor child, she took 

Such fright ! There goes and sends . . . 

Nathan. The Patriarch? 

Daja. The Sultan's daughter, Princess Sittah . . . 

Nathan. Not 

The Patriarch ? 

Daja. No, Sittah ! — Hear you not? 

The Princess Sittah sends to bid her come. 

Nathan. Whom ? Recha, say you ? Sittah sends for her ? 
Well, if 'tis Sittah sends for her, and not 
The Patriarch . . . 

Daja. What makes you think of him ? 

Nathan. What ! So thou hast not lately heard from 
him? 
In truth? And told him nothing ? 

Daja. /tell^/w? 

Nathan. Where are the messengers ? 

Daja. In front. 

Nathan. I will 

Myself speak with them, as precaution. — Come. 
If only there is nothing of the Patriarch 
Behind !— \Exit. 

Daja. And I, — I have a fear of something 
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Quite different — What ! The one reputed daughter 

Of such a rich Jew were not quite so bad 

For a Moslem, either? — Ha ! the Templar's lost her, 

He's lost her, if I do not venture on 

The second step as well, and to herself 

Discover who she is 1 — Then, courage, courage ! 

Let me for this the foremost moment use, 

In which I. have her by herself And that 

Perhaps may be immediately, when I 

Accompany her. A sort of opening hint 

At least can do no harm upon the way. 

Yes, yes ! — But to it 1 — Now or never ! — To it ! 

\Exit after Nathan. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

The room in Saladin's Palace^ with the money-bags still 

exposed to view, 

Saladin. Soon after^ several Mamelukes. 

Saladin (as he comes in). There stands the money 
still ! And no one knows 
Where they can find the Dervish, who, no doubt, 
Has come across the chessboard somewhere, which 
Makes him forget himself, — ^and why not me ? 
Well, patience I {Enter a Mameluke.) Now what is't? 

Mameluke, Long wished for news ! 

Joy, Sultan, joy ! The Caravan from Cairo 
Is coming : it is happily arrived, 
With seven years' tribute of the wealthy Nile ! 

Saladin, Good, Ibrahim 1 Thou truly art to me 
A welcome messenger. At last, at last ! 
Thank thee for thy good news. 

Mameluke {waiting). (Well? Out with it !) 

Saladin. Why waitest thou ? Go back again. 

Mameluke, Nought more 

or the welcome messenger ? 

Saladin. What then besides ? 
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Mameluke. For the bringer of good news no fee ? 
Why, then, 
I am the first that Saladin has learnt 
To recompense with words ; and he at last 
Has learnt it ! — Tis a fine distinction, too ! 
The first who ever found him slow to give ! 

Saladin. Well, take thee there a bag, then. 

Mameluke. No, not now ! 

Though thou should'st want to give me all of them. 

Saladin. Impudence ! Come, here hast thou two. 

\Exit Mameluke. 
In earnest ? 
He goes ? In generosity outdoes me ? 
For surely to refuse, must be to him 
A harder task than 'tis for me to give. — 
Ho, Ibrahim ! — What ever made me wish. 
So soon before my exit from the world, 
To be of a sudden quite another man ? 
Will Saladin not die as Saladin? 
He must not then have lived as Saladin. 

Enter 2nd Mameluke. 

2nd Mameluke. Sultan ! . . . 

Saladin. If thou dost come to let me know. . . 

2nd Mameluke. That the Caravan from Egypt is 
arrived. 

Saladin. I know. 

2nd Mameluke. I am too late, then. 

Saladin. Why too late ? 

Take for thy good will of the purses one 
Or two. 
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2nd Mameluke, Makes three ! 

Saladin, Why, yes, if thou canst count I 

Take them. 

2nd Mameluke. There will a third be coming ; — if, 
That is to say, he can. 

Saladtn. How mean you that ? 

2nd Mameluke. Why, truly, I must think he's broke 
his neck. 
For when we three were perfectly assured 
Of the caravan's arrival, we were oif 
Each at full speed. Then he that was the first, 
He falls : and so I get the first place, and 
Remain the first until we reach the town ; 
Where Ibrahim, the rogue, knows more than I 
Of the bye-streets. 

Saladtn. Oh, the one that fell ! Good friend, 
Ride out to meet him ! 

2nd Mameluke. Yes, that will I do : 

And if he lives^ half of these bags is his. \^Exit 

Saladtn. See what a noble fellow that one too I 
Who else can boast him of such Mamelukes ? 
And is it not allowed me to believe 
That my example helped to make them ? Hence, 
Away the thought, now at the very last 
To accustom them to something different ! 

Enter Third Mameluke. 

^rd Mameluke. Sultan ! . . . 

Saladtn. Art thou the one that fell ? 

^rd Mameluke. No, I 
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Am come to say that Emir Mansor, who 
Accompanied the caravan, is now 
Dismounting . . . 

Saladin, Bring him in ! Quick ! There he is. 



SCENE II. 
Emir Mansor. Saladin. 



Saladin. Welcome, Emir ! How has it gone with 
thee ? 
Ah, Mansor, Mansor, thou hast made us wait 
A pretty while ! 

Mansor. This letter gives account 

What fell disturbance Abulkassem had 
To smother in Thebais, ere we dared 
To make the start The march from that time forth 
I have hastened to the utmost. 

Saladin. I believe thee ! 

And now I pray thee, Mansor, take at once . . . 
Thou dost not grudge it ? . . . Take, I pr^y, at once 
Fresh escort. Thou must further straight away : 
Must take to Lebanon the greater part 
Of the money, to my father. 

Mansor. Willingly ! 

Right willingly 1 

Saladin. And mind the escort thou tak'st 

Be not too weak. Things are not very safe 
Just now round Lebanon. Hast thou not heard 
The Templars are alive again ? Be well 
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Upon thy guard. — Come, ccfme ! Where stands the train ? 

I'll look at it, and order all myself. — 

You there ! I count to be with Sittah straight ! 



SCENE III. 

The Palms before Nathan's house. 

The Templar walking up and down. 

Templar, Into the house I will not, once for all ! 
He'll surely show himself at last. Before, 
They noticed me so soon, and with such joy ! 
I shall yet live to hear him beg of me 
Not so continually to show myself 
Before his house. — H'm ; but I really am 
Much out of temper. Whence this bitterness 
Against him ? Why, he said that he so far 
Refused me nothing. And then Saladin 
Has taken on himself to tune him well. — 
How ? Could it really be, that in my breast 
The Christian 's deeper seated, than in his 
The Jew ? — Who knows himself exactly ? — How, 
Were 't other, could I not have been content 
To leave him cheerfully the little prey. 
Which he has been at such great pains to make 
At Christians' cost ? — 'Tis true, no little prey, 
Such creature! — Creature? Whose? Sure, not the 
slave's. 
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Who brought the block of marble on the raft 

To the desert strand of life, and then went off? 

Nay, rather, sure, the artist's, who imagined 

In the block thus cast at random on the ground, 

The God-like figure, which he brought to view ? — 

Ah, Recha's real father still remains — 

Spite of the Christian who begat her — still 

Remains to all eternity the Jew ! 

If I imagine her a Christian girl, 

Purely and simply, think of her without 

All that which only such a Jew could give her : — 

Speak, heart, what had she then to charm thee with ? 

Nothing, or little ! E'en her smile, were't nought 

But soft and lovely twitching of the muscles — 

Were that which makes her smile, unworthy of 

The charm in which 'tis clothed upon her lips ; — 

No, then not even her smile ! Why, I have seen 

Smiles yet more lovely, lavished on conceits. 

On idle toys, on mockery, on flatterers, 

And paramours ! And did such smiles bewitch me ? 

Did such smiles too lure from my heart the wish 

To pass my life in fluttering in their sunshine ? 

Not that I know. And do 1 vent my humours 

On him to whom she owes this higher worth ? 

How comes it ? Why ? — What if I did deserve 

The mockery Saladin dismissed me with ? 

'Tis bad enough that Saladin could think it ! 

How little must I have appeared to him, 

How despicable ! — And all about a girL — 

Curd, Curd, that will not do. About ! Suppose 

That Daja's news were nought bnt idle prate, 

L 
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'Twere hardly possible to prove ! — Ah, see 
There steps he, sunk in converse, now at last 
Out of his house. Ha ! and with whom ? With him ? 
With my Lay Brother ? Ha ! then certainly 
He knows it all — perhaps already is 
Betrayed to the Patriarch ! — Dolt that I am, 
What mischief have I made ! — O that one spark, 
One single spark of passion can burn up 
A man's whole brain ! — Take thy decision quickly 
"^What's now to do ; here will I wait for them 
Aside ; the Brother possibly may leave him. 



SCENE IV. 
Nathan. The Lay Brother. 

Nathan, Again accept, good Brother, many thanks. 

Lay Brother, And you the same. 

Nathan, I thanks from you ? For what ? 

For my stubbornness in pressing on you what 
You do not want ? Oh, if but yours had yielded ! 
If you were not resolved to be by force 
A richer man than I ! 

Lay Brother, Apart from that, 

The book belongeth not at all to me ; 
Belongeth to the daughter : is, so to speak. 
The daughter's only patrimony. Well, 
She has you, at all events. May God but grant 
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That you may never rue that you so much 
For her have done 

Nathan, Nay, is that possible ? 

That I can never do. Fear not for that, 

* 

Lay Brother. Well, well ! The Templars, and the 
Patriarchs . . . 

Nathan, Can never do me so much harm, that 
aught 
Can rue me, much less that. — ^And are you then 
So perfectly assured it is a Templar 
That urges on your Patriarch ? 

Lay Brother, It can 

Scarcely be any other. For a Templar 
Spoke with him just before ; and what I heard 
Sounded like that 

Nathan, But in Jerusalem 

There is at present but a single one, 
And that one do I know : he is my friend : 
A young, a noble, open man ! 

Lay Brother, Quite right : 

The same ! Yet what one is, and what in the world 
One must be, do not always fit together. 

Nathan, Too true, alas ! — Well, whosoe'er it be, 
He's welcome now to do his best, or worst ; 
With your book, Brother, I defy the world, 
And take it to the Sultan straight away. 

Lay Brother, Good luck attend you ! Here Til 
leave you then. 

Nathan, And have not e'en set eyes upon her 
Mind 
You come again right soon, and come right oft ' 

L 2 
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If but for this one day the Patriarch 

Hears nothing ! — Yet what matter, after all ? 

Tell him to-day even what you will. 

Lay Brother, Not I. 

Farewell I \Exit. 

Nathan, Forget us not, good Brother. — God ! 

That I ciannot straightway, under the open sky, 
Here sink upon my knees ! How does the knot 
Which often made me tremble, now at last 
Untie itself ! Ah, God, how light I feel 
My bosom, that I now have nothing more 
In the whole world to hide ! That I can now 
Walk even as free and open before man 
As before Thee, Who only needest not 
To judge a man according to his deeds, 
Which yet so seldom are his deeds, O God ! 



SCENE V. 

Nathan. The Templar, coining towards him frojn 

one side. 

Templar, Hey, Nathan, stop : take me with you ! 

Nathan, Who calls ? 

You, Knight ? Where have you been, that after all -? ? 5*^ 
You did not meet me at the Sultan's palace ? 

Templar. We missed each other. Take't not ill ! 

Nathan. Not I 

But Saladin . * « 
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Templar, You were but just then gone .... 

Nathan. You did speak with him, then ? Then all 
is well. 

Templar. Still, he will speak to both of us together. 

Nathan. So much the better. Come along : my 
way 
Was to him, anyhow. 

Templar. And may I ask, 

Who just now left you, Nathan ? 

Nathan. Surely you 

Have no acquaintance with him ? 

Templar. Was it not 

That honest fellow, the Lay Brother, whom 
It is the Patriarch's delight to use 
As beagle ? 

Nathan. Very likely ! For he lives 

At the Patriarch's 'tis true. 

Templar. 'Tis no bad trick 

To send Simplicity as harbinger 
Of Knavery. 

Nathan. Yes, — the stupid, not the pious. 

Templar. In the pious has no Patriarch belief. 

Nathan. This man I'll warrant He will help his 
Patriarch '' 

In the accomplishment of nought unseemly. 

Templar. So he pretends, at all events. — But did he 
Say nought to you of me? 

Nathan. Of you ? By name 

He certainly said nought of you. Your name 
He'll scarcely know? 

Templar. No, scarcely. 
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Nathan. Of a Templar 

He did say something, certainly . . . 

Templar. And what? 

Nathan. What once for all he cannot possibly 
Meant to have said of you. 

Templar. Who knows ? Let's hear. 

Nathan. That one had to his Patriarch accused 
me • . . 

Templar. Accused you? That, with his good 
favour, is 
A lie ! — List to me, Nathan ! — I am not 
The man who any action could disown, 
Be 't what it may be : what I did, I did ! 
Yet am I neither one who would defend 
All that he did, as excellently done. 
Why should I shame to own a fault ? For have 
I not the steadfast purpose to redeem it ? 
And know I not what great advances men 
Can make in that way ? — Hear me, Nathan, hear me ! — 
I am most certainly the Brother's Templar, 
Who, as he thinks, accused you. You well know 
What fretted me : what made my blood to boil 
In all my veins ! Fool that I was ! I came 
To throw me soul and body in your arms. 
How you received me, with what coldness, what 
Lukewarmness — for lukewarm is worse than cold : 
With what deliberation you took pains 
To chide me : with what questions asked at random 
You wished to seem to answer me : — why, that 
I hardly yet may think of and keep calm. — 
List to me, Nathan ! — As this ferment yet 
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Went on within me, Daja stole on me, 
And threw her secret at my head, — a secret 
Which I considered to contain the key 
Of your mysterious demeanour. 

Nathan. How ? 

Templar, Hear me but out ! What I conceived 
was this : 
That you to a Christian would be loath to lose 
What you before had taken from the Christians. 
And so the thought came to me, short and good, 
To set the knife at your throat. 

Nathan. What, short and good ? 

And good ? Where lies the good ? 

Templar. Nay, hear me, Nathan ! — 

Tis true I did not right ! You are not guilty — 
The silly Daja knows not what she speaks — 
Hates you — and only seeks thus to involve you 
In difficulties — ^'tis most possible ! 
Most possible ! I am but a young fool, 
Who ne'er does aught but rush to each extreme. 
And does now much too much, now miich too little. 
That too is possible ! Forgive me, Nathan ! 

Nathan. Well, truly, an you take me so 

Templar. In short, 

I went to the Patriarch, — ^but did not name 
Your name — that is a lie, as I have said. 
I gave him only quite in general 
The story of the case, that I might hear 
What his opinion was. That too I might 
Have left undone, — I feel it For, indeed, 
Did I not know the Patriarch already 
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A villain ? Could I not have taken straight 

Yourself to task ? And was there any need, 

The poor defenceless maiden to expose 

To the risk of losing such a father? — Well, 

What matter now ? The Patriarch's villainy, 

Which never falls below its proper level, 

Has brought me quickly to myself again. 

For hear me, Nathan, hear me out — Suppose 

He knew your name indeed : what then, what then ? 

Why, he can take the maid away from you. 

Only if she is yours and not another's. 

From your house only can he drag her to 

The Cloister. Give her me, then 1 Give her me, 

And let him come ! — Ha, he had better try 

To rob me of my wife ! — Give her to me ! 

Quickly 1 Be she your daughter, be she not ! 

Christian or Jewess, or neither of the two 1 

All one, all one ! I shall not question you 

About it, now, or ever in my life. — 

Be't as it may. 

Nathan, You fancy, I suppose, 
Of very great necessity to me 
The truth's concealment ? 

Templar, Be it as it may. 

Nathan, Why, I have never yet denied to you, 
Or any else whom it behoves to know. 
She is a Christian, and to me no more 
Than foster-daughter. Why I never yet 
Have this to her discovered, do you ask ? 
On that point have I my excuse to make 
To her alone. 
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Templar, Nay, you shall have no need 
To do so, even to her. Grant her the boon 
Of never being forced to look on you 
With other eyes. O spare her the discovery 1 
It still is you, still you, and you alone, 
Who have her at disposal. Give her me ! 
I beg it of you, Nathan. Give her me ! 
Tis I alone who now can rescue her 
A second time, — who can, and will ^^b..' 

Nathan, Yes, — could 1 

Could ! Now 'tis so no more. It is too late. 

Templar, How so ? Too late ? 

Nathan, Thanks to the Patriarch . . . 

Templar, Thanks to the Patriarch ? Thanks to him ? 
For what ? 
The Patriarch wish to earn thanks of us ? 
For what ? For what ? 

Nathan, That now we know to whom 

She is related, know at last whose hands 
She can with safety be delivered into. 

Templar, Thank him for that — he who for more will 
thank him ! ^^ 

Nathan, From these hands must you too now take 
her, not 
From mine. 

Templar, Alas, poor Recha ! What mishaps 

Meet thee on all sides ! What would be good fortune 
For other orphans, proves to thee misfortune. — 
Nathan, where are they, these relations ? 

Nathan, Where ? 

Templar, And who ? 
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Nathan, A brother, specially, is found, 

Whom you must beg her hand of. 

Templar. How ? A brother ? 

What is this brother ? A soldier ? Or a priest ? 
Let's hear what I am to expect. 

Nathan. I think 

That he is neither of the two, — or both.^* 
I do not know him well yet. 

Templar. And what else ? 

Nathan. A right good man ! With him will Recha 
be 
Not at all badly off. 

Templar. But yet a Christian ! 

At times I know not what to think of you : — 
Take 't not ill in me, Nathan. Will she not 
Be forced to play the Christian among Christians ? 
And will she not at last become in truth 
What she so long has played at being ? Will not 
The good wheat you have sown at last be choked 
By tares ? And does that give you no concern ? 
In spite of all this can you tell me, — you^ — 
That with her brother she will find herself 
Not badly off? 

Nathan. I think so, hope so ! If 

She should feel any want with him, she still 
Has you and me as ever, surely ? 

Templar. Oh ! 

What can she want for with him ? Copious store 
Of food and clothing, fineries and dainties. 
The darling brother surely will supply 
Unto his darling sister? And what more 
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Can e'er a darling sister want ? — Tis true, 
A husband in addition. — Well, that too. 
That too will in his time the darling brother 
Procure her : and the finest to be found ! 
The greater Christian he may be, the better. — 

Nathan, Nathan ! What an angel erst 
Did you not form, and others now will so 
Deform her for you ! 

Nathan, Nay, no fear for that ! 

Now as before will she maintain herself 
Well of our love deserving. 

Templar. Say not that ! 

Of my love say not that ! My love allows 
No robbery of itself; none, be it e'er 
So little ; were it but a name ! — ^Yet stay ! 
Think you that she suspects what fate awaits her ? 

Nathan. Possibly : though I know not whence she 
has it. 

Templar. Tis much. — She shall, she must in either 
case 
From me first hear the fate that threatens her. 
My thought, never to see nor speak with her 
Till I could call her mine, is past and gone. 

1 hasten . . . 

Nathan, Stay ! Whither away ? 

Templar. To her ! 

To see an if this maiden's soul hath courage 
To make the one sole resolution, which 
Were worthy her. 

Nathan. What resolution ? 
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Templar. This :— 

To think no more of you and of her brother — 

Nathan. And then ? 

Templar, Then follow me ! Even if thereby 

She had to be a Moslem's wife I 

Nathan, Stay, stay ! 

You find her not ! — She is with Sittah, with 
The Sultan's sister. 

Templar. There ? Since when ? And why ? 

Nathan. And would you at the same time find the 
brother 
There with them, come with me. 

Templar. The brother? Whose? 

Sittah's or Recha's? 

Nathan. Both, 'tis possible ! 

Only come with me ! Come, I pray you, come ! 

\He leads the Templar away. 



SCENE VI. 
In Sittah's harem. 

Sittah and Recha in conversation. 

Sittah'. What joy I find in thee, sweet maiden ! Be 
not 
So shy, so firightened, so embarrassed ! Nay, 
Be cheerful ! Be more talkative, and more 
Familiar with me ! 
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Recha, Princess . . . 

Sittah, Nay 1 not that ! 

Not Princess ! Call me Sittah, call me friend 
And sister : an thou wilt thy little Mother ! 
I could be that, quite easily. — So young, 
So clever, and so good ! Oh what a deal 
Thou knowest ! And how much thou must have read ! 

Recha, Read ? I ? O Sittah, thou dost surely mock 
Thy silly little sister, I can scarce 
Read anything. 

Sittah, No, little story-teller ? 

Recha, My father's hand, a little. But I thought 
Thou spok'st of books. 

Sittah, And so I did. Of books. 

Recha, Well, books I really find it hard to read. 

Sittah, In earnest? 

Recha, In good earnest Tis not much 

My &ther loves the cold book-learning, which 
Imprints itself by dead signs only on 
The brain. 

Sittah, What, really ? — Is, however, not 

Far wrong, methinks 1 And all the many things 
Thou know'st ? . . . 

Recha, I know out of his mouth alone ; 

And in most cases I could tell thee too 
How, where, and when he taught me them. 

Sittah. Tis true. 

In that way all holds better. The whole soul, 
In that way, learns at once. 

Recha, No doubt, but Sittah 

Has also little read or nothing ? 
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Sittah, Why? 

I am not proud of the contrary : but why ? 
Thy reason ? Speak undaunted ! Come, thy reason ? 

Recha. She is so simple and straightforward, so 
Unartificial, so herself alone ! . . . 

Sittah, Well? 

Recha, All that, as my father says, do books 

But seldom leave us. 

Sittah, Oh, what a man must be 

Thy father ! 

Recha, Must he hot ? 

Sittah, How straight he still 

Shoots at the mark ! 

Recha, Does he not ? And this father — 

Sittah, AVhat ails thee, love ? 

Recha, This father — 

Sittah, Heaven ! Thou weep'st ! 

Recha, This father — ah, it must come out ! My 
heart 
Will have relief ! . . . 

\Throws herself in a flood of tears- at Sittah'sj^^/. 

Sittah, Child, child, what is with thee ? 

Recha ! 

Recha, This father shall I — shall I lose ! 

Sittah, Lose him? Thou lose him? How so? 
Be but calm. 
It ne'er shall be so ! Rise ! 

Recha, It shall not be 

For nothing, thou hast offered me thyself 
As friend, as sister ! 
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Sittah, Nay, I'm truly so ! 

Only rise up, else must I call for help. 

Recha {recovering herself and rising). Forgive, forgive 
me ! My o'erpowering pain 
Made me forget for once what Recha is. 
For her avails no whining, no despair. 
She wills that cold calm Reason all alone 
Should do all with her. He whose cause by that 
With her is pleaded, his the victory ! 
Sittah, Well, then ? 

Recha, No, no : my friend, my sister will not 

Permit, she never will permit, that they 
Should force another father on me ! 

Sittah, Force 

Another father on thee ? Wlio can do it ? 
Who can so much as wish to do it, love ? 

Recha. Who? My good, naughty Daja — she can 
wish it : 
And says that she can do it — Ah, thou knoVst not 
This good, bad Daja ? — Well, may Gk)d forgive her ! 
And God reward her ! She has done so much 
Good, so much evil to me. 

Sittah. Evil to thee? 

Then can she have but little good in her. 
Recha. Yes, truly has she, very much ! 
Sittah. Who is she? 

Recha. A Christian woman, who did tend me in 
My childhood ; and so tended ! Thou canst not 
Imagine ! She did hardly let me feel 
A mother's want ! May God reward her for't 1 
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Yet has she also caused me much distress, 
Such torment ! 

Sittah, What about ? And why ? And how ? 

Recha. Oh, the poor woman is, as I have said, 
A Christian : must of very love torment : 
Is one of the poor fanatics who dream 
They know the universal one true way 
To God. 

Sittah. Ah ! Now I understand ! 

Recha. Who feel 

Themselves constrained to lead into this way 
All who have missed it — True, it scarce could be 
They should do otherwise. For, is it true 
That this way only leads aright, how then 
Can they look on with calmness, while their friends 
Walk on another, which at last must hurl them 
Into destruction, and for everlasting ? 
They cannot do't, unless 'twere possible 
To love and hate at once the selfsame man. — 
Nor is it this which forces me at last 
To raise loud plaints against her. No, her sighs. 
Her warnings, prayers, and threats had I yet longer 
Willingly borne with ; yes, most willingly. 
They brought me upon good and useful thoughts. 
At all events. And whom does it not flatter. 
At bottom, when he feels that he is held 
So lief and dear by some one — be he who 
He may be — that he cannot bear the thought 
That he must one day lose us, and for ever ? 
Sittah, True, very true. 
Recha. But — ^but — that goes too far ! 
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To that have I nought that I can oppose : — 
Not patience, not consideration : — nought ! 

Sittah, To what ? 

Recha, To what she but just now pretends 

To Kave discovered to me. 

Sittah, Have discovered ? 

Just now ? 

Recha. But even now. On our way hither, 
We came upon a ruined Christian temple. 
Suddenly stood she still : seemed with herself 
To battle : looked with watery eyes one time 
To heaven, then again on me. At last 
* Come,' said she, * let us through this temple go 
The nearest way.' She goes : I follow her : 
And through the tottering ruins roves my eye. 
With horror. Now she stands once more : I see me 
Upon a crumbling altar's sunken steps, 
And her beside me. How I trembled, when 
With hot tears and wrung hands she at my' feet 
Fell down ! 

Sittah. Poor child ^^B 

Recha. And there by the divine 

Woman conjured me, who, as she declared. 
Had listened there to many a prayer, and worked 
Many a miracle : — conjured me with 
Looks of the truest pity, but to have 
Mercy upon myself, or at the least 
Forgive her, if she was obliged to tell me 
What claims her Church possessed upon me ! 

Sittah. (Ah, 

Unhappy girl ! — I guessed it must be so !) ^^ 

M 
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Recha, I was, she said, of Christian blood : — 
baptized : — 
And was not Nathan's daughter. — Nathan not 
My father !— O God, O God ! He not my father ! — 
Sittah, once more behold me at thy feet ! . . . 

Sittah, Recha ! — No^ no ! — Rise up : — my brother 
comes ! 
Rise up 1 

SCENE VII. 

Saladin. Sittah. Recha. 

Saladin. What is this, Sittah ? 

Sittah. God, she has lost 

Her senses ! 

Saladin. Who is't ? 

Sittah. Why, thou knowest, brother . . . 

Saladin. Our Nathan's daughter? Why, what ails 

her then? 
Sittah. Come to thyself, dear child ! — ^The Sul- 
tan . . . 
Recha {dragging herself on her knees to Saladin! s feety 

her head bowed to the ground) : 
No, 
I rise not up, — not sooner up, — ^will not 
Look sooner on the Sultan's face, — will not 
See the reflection of eternal justice 
And kindness in his eyes, nor on his brow, 
Admire it . . . 

Saladin. Rise, rise up ! 
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Recha, Before he promise . . • 

Saladin, Come, I do promise, — be it what it will ! 

Recha, Nor more nor less than this : — ^to leave to 
me 
My father, me to him. — I know not yet 
Who else demands to be my father, or 
Who can demand it : — do not wish to know. 
But is it blood alone that makes the father ? 
Blood only ? 

Saladin {raising her up). Ah ! I see ! — Who was 
so cruel 
As put such things in thy head, — even thine ? 
Is it made out completely ? Proved ? 

Recha, It must be. 

For Daja says she had it from my nurse. 

Saladin, Thy nurse ? 

Recha, Who in her dying hour at last 

Felt herself bound to make this confidence. 

Saladin, Dying ? Not wandering in her talk as well ?— 
And were it really true ? — Yes, yes : the blood, 
The blood alone is truly far from making 
The father : — ^hardly makes a brute beast's father : — 
Gives at the most a prior claim to earn 
This name ! — Be not alarmed ! — And just look here ! — 
So soon as e'er two fathers fight for thee, 
Leave both of them, and take a third 1 Take me 
For father ! 

Sittah. Yes, oh, do it, do it ! 

Saladin, I 

Will be a right good father. — Stay, however ! 
A better thought by far occurs to me. 

M 2 
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What willst thou thus at all with fathers ? When 
They die ? — Nay, lose no time in looking out 
For one who'll vie with us in living. Know'st 
None such? 

Sittah, Make her not blush ! 

Saladin. I certainly 

Have that intention 1 Blushing makes the plain 
So beautiful ; and must it not make beauty 
More beautiful again ? — I have commanded 
Thy father Nathan's presence here, and one 
Besides him, — one besides ! Canst guess at him ? 
Here, in this room ! — ^Thou wilt permit me, Sittah? 

Sittah. Brother ! 

Saladin, Forget not now to blush right red 

Before him, my sweet maiden ! 

Recha, Before whom ? 

Blush ? 

Saladin. Little hypocrite ! Well then, turn pale ! 

Just as thou willst, and canst 

\Enter a female slave^ who approaches Sittah. 
What, are they there 
Already? 

Sittah, Good : let them come in. — 'Tis they. 
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SCENE VIIL and last 
SiTTAH, Recha, Saladin, Nathan, Templar. 

Saladin, Aha, my dear good friends ! — ^Thee, Nathan 
thee 
Must I at once give notice to, that thou 
Mayst send for all thy money back again, 
Soon as thou wishest. 

Nathan. Sultan ! . . . , 

Saladin, I have now 

Gold at thy service . . . 

Nathan, Sultan? . . . 

Saladin, It is there — 

The Caravan. I now am once again 
So rich as long enough I have not been. 
Come, tell me what thou needst, to undertake 
Some mighty speculation ! For you too. 
You too, you merchants, cannot have too much. 
At any time, of ready money. 

Nathan, Why, 

Begin with such a trifle ? Here I see 
An eye in tears, the which just now to dry 
Is much more pressing to me. [Approaches Recha, 

Thou hast wept ? 
What ails thee ? Thou art still my daughter ? Yes ? 

Recha, My father ! 

Nathan, Come, we understand each other 

Enough 1 — Be cheerful, be contained 1 If but 
Thy heart is still thine own in other ways 1 
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If only there's no other loss that threats 
Thy heart ! — ^Thy father is not lost to thee ! 

Recha, No, no : no other ! 

Templar, What, no other ? Why, 

I was deceived, then. — ^What one does not fear 
To lose, that has one ne'er believed oneself 
Possessor of, nor ever wished to be. — 
Why then, 'tis very well, 'tis very well. — 
Nathan, that alters everything. — We came 
At thy command, O Saladin : but I 
Had quite misled thee : take no further trouble. 

Saladin, There once again, young man, so hot and 
hasty ! 
Shall all then meet thee halfway? Shall all guess 
Thy secret ? 

Templar, Well, thou see'st and hear'st it, Sultan I 

Saladin, Ah, truly. Bad enough, thou was't not surer 
Of thy affair ! 

Templar, Well, now I'm sure enough ! 

Saladin, Who so presumes on any benefit 
Which he has done, undoes it. What thou sav'st 
Is not, for that mere cause, thy property. 
Else were the robber, whom his avarice 
Drives headlong in the fire, a hero, just 
As much as thou ! 

\Going towards Recha^ to lead her to tJie Templar, 
Come, my sweet maiden, come ! 
Be not too strict with him. For were he other 
Than what he is \ were he less warm and proud ; — 
He had neglected then to rescue thee. — 
So must thou set the one against the other. — 
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Come, shame him ! Do what him beseemed to do ! 

Confess thy love, and offer him thyself ! 

And if he doth reject thee : if he e'er 

Forget how infinitely more forliim 

In this one step thou dost, than e'er he did 

For thee . . . What has he done for thee ? — Got smoked 

A little !— 'Tis a fine thing truly !— Then 

Of Assad, of my brother, has he nought ! 

Nought 1 Then he bears his mask, and not his heart. 

Come, love ... 

SittaK Go, go love, go ! 'Tis but a trifle 

For such a gratitude as thine : — a nothing ! 

Nathan, Stop, Saladin ! Stop, Sittah ! 

Saladin, What, thou too ? 

Nathan, Here has another yet a word to speak . . . 

Saladin, WTio questions it ? Indisputably, Nathan, 
To such a foster-father can a voice 
Not be denied ! — The first voice, if thou wilt 1 
Thou hear'st, I know how lies the whole affair. 

Nathan. Not so completely ! 'Tis not of myself 
I speak. — It is another, Saladin, 
'Tis quite another, whom I beg thee first 
To give a hearing. 

Saladin, Who is that? 

Nathan, Her brother ! 

Sittah, Her brother] Recha's brother? 

Nathan, Yes. 

Recha, My brother ? 

I have a brother, then ? 

Templar {starting out of a wildy silent absence) : 

Where, where is he, 
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This brother ? Not yet come ? Twas here I was 
To meet him. 

Nathan, Patience ! 

Templar {with great bitterness). He has palmed on 
her 
A father : — will he find her ne'er a brother ? 

Saladin, That is too much ! Christian, o'er Assad's 
lips 
Such base suspicion ne'er had found its way ! — 
Good ! — Do but go on further so 1 

Nathan, Forgive him ! 

I do forgive him, willingly. Who knows 
What we in his place, at his age, might think ? 

[Approaching the Templar in a friendly manner. 
Why, Knight, of course ! Mistrust is followed by 
Suspicion ! — If at once you had vouchsafed 
Your real name to tell me . . . 

Templar. What ? 

Nathan, You are 

No Stauffen ! 

Templar, Then what am I ? 

Nathan, Name's not Curd 

Von Stauffen ! 

Templar. Then what is 't ? 

Nathan. Leo von Filneck ! 

Templar. How ? 

Nathan. Ah, you start ? 

Templar. No wonder ! — Who says that ? 

Nathan. I, who yet more, yet more can tell you. — 
Still, 
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I do not mean to say that you are guilty 
Of lying. 

Templar. No ! 

Nathan, It well may be, that name 

Belongs to you as well. 

Templar, So I should think ! 

(That his good angel bade him say !) 

Nathan, Your mother, — 

She was a Stauffen. — He who brought you up, — 
Her brother, and your uncle, to whose care 
Your parents trusted you in Germany, 
When, by the climate's roughness driven away, 
They came back to this country ; — he was called 
Conrad von Stauffen : in all likelihood 
May have adopted you. Did you with him 
Come over hither long ago ? And is 
He yet alive ? 

Templar, ' What shall I say ? — In truth, — 

Nathan, 'tis as you say. Himself is dead. 
I with the latest reinforcement came 
Of our Order, only. But, — but what 
Has Recha's brother with all this to do ? 

Nathan. Your father . . . 

Templar, What ? You knew him too ? Him too ? 

Nathan. He was my friend. 

Templar, Your friend? Is't possible ? . . . 

Nathan, Called himself Wolf von Filneck : but was 
not 
A German. 

Templar, That you know too ? 
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Nathan, Was but to 

A German lady married : had but gone 
For a short time to Germany with her, 
Your mother ... 

Templar, Nay, no more, I pray, no more \ 

But Recha's brother, Recha's brother ... 

Nathan, You 

Are he ! 

Templar, I ? I, her brother ? 

Recha, He, my brother ? 

Sittah, Brother and sister ! 

Saladin, Brother and sister ! They ! 

Recha (going towards the Templar). My brother I 

Templar {stepping back). Her brother ! 

Recha, No, it cannot be ! 

It cannot 1 For his heart knows nought of it ! — 
We are deceivers ! God ! — 

Saladin {to Templar), Deceivers? What? 
That think'st thou ? Can'st thou think it ? Art thyself 
Deceiver ! — All about thee is a lie j — 
Face, voice, and gait ! — No atom of it thine ! 
Not recognise a sister such as that ? 
Go!— 

Templar {humbly approaching Saladin). 
Misinterpret thou not, Sultan, too, 
My wonder ! Wrong not, in a moment such 
As you can scarce have seen your Assad in. 
Both him and me ! — {Hastening towards Nathan): 

Nathan, you take and give. 
Both with full hands. — No, no ! — You give me more. 
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Than you take from me ! Infinitely more ! 

{Falls on Recha's neck. 
My sister ! O my sister 1 

Nathan. Christened Blanda : — 

Blanda von Filneck ! 

Templar, Blanda? Blanda? Not 

Recha? No moife your Recha ? Heaven I — ^You thrust 
Her from you, — ^give her back her Christian name ! 
You thrust her from you all because of me ! 
O Nathan ! — Should my errors fall on her ? 

Nathan, What errors? — O my children, O my 
children ! 
For shall not too my^ daughter's brother be 
My child, so soon he will ? 

\While he gives himself up to their embraces^ Saladin 
goes in a state of disquiet and astonishment to his sister, 

Saladin. What sa/st thou, sister ? 

Sittah, I am moved . . . 

Saladin, And I, — I tremble on the brink 

Of an emotion greater still than this ! — 
Prepare thyself so well as e'er thou canst 

Sittah, What ? 

Saladin. Nathan, just a word ! A word with you ! 

[ While Nathan goes to him, ^vrrxRgoes to the brother 
and sister, to testify her sympathy: Nathan and Saladin 
speak low. 

Saladin, List, Nathan, list ! — Did'st thou not say 
just now — 

Nathan. What ? 

Saladin, That the father was no German bom 
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Was not from Germany ? — What was he then ? 
Where did he come from ? 

Nathan. That he never would 

Confide to me. From his own mouth I know 
Nought of it. 

Saladin. And he was no Frank at all ? 
Not from the West ? 

Nathan. Oh, that he was not that 

He did confess. His favourite tongue was Persian . . . 

Saladin, Persian ? What, Persian ? — Why, what 
will I more ? 
Tis he ! 'Twas he ! 

Nathan. Who ? 

Saladin. Why, my brother ! Quite 

For certain ! 

Nathan. Well, since thou thyself dost guess it. 

Take the assurance here within this book ! 

[Giving him the Breviary. 

Saladin (eagerly opening it). 
Ah, 'tis his hand ! That too I recognise ! 

Nathan. As yet they know of nothing ! And as yet 
'Tis in thy hand what they shall learn or not. 

Saladin {who has been looking through the book) : 
I not acknowledge my dear brother's children ? 
Not my own niece and nephew, — nay, my children ? 
Not recognise them ? I ? Leave them to you ? 
(Aloud.) Tis they, 'tis they ! Sittah, 'tis they," 'tis they ! 
They both are my — thy brother's children ! 

[Ife runs into their embraces, 

Sittah {doing the same). Oh ! 

What do I hear ? Nay, so 'twas bound to be I 
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Saiadtn, [To the Templar.] 
Now must thou love me, Hothead ! Canst not help ! 
{To Recha). Now am I not what I professed to be ? 
WilPst have it so, or not ! 

Si^^<^h. I too, I too ! 

Saiadtn. [To the Templar.] 
My son ! My Assad 1 My dear Assad's son ! 

Templar. I of thy blood !— So were those dreams 
with which 
They lulled me in my childhood, after all, 
More than mere dreams ! [ Falls at Saladin's/^^/. 

Saiadtn {raising him up). 

See there, the naughty villain ! 
He had some inkling of it, and could yet 
Wish to make me his murderer !— Wait a bit ! 

[All embrace again in silence^ the curtain falls. 
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Note. — The original sketch of * Nathan the Wise,* from which 
most of the following illustrations are taken, is to be found in 
Maltzahn's edition of Lachmann*s Lessing's Sdmmtliche Schriften 
(Leipzig, Goschen, 1853-57), vol. iv. pp. 6cx) sqq. It is written 
in prose, with occasional interspersion of uncompleted passages in 
verse, and is not only very interesting as an example of Lessing's 
method of work, but also in some instances of value in the interpre- 
tation of passages in the play as we now possess t. 

(I.) Act I. Sc. I, p. I. 

Daja, — In the original sketch, Daja is nearly throughout called 
Dina, A MS. note of Lessing's at the beginning of the sketch 
says, however : * N. B. — For Dina, rather Daja. Daja means, as I 
gather from the Excerpta ex Abulfeda on Saladin's life, in Schulten, 
p. 4, the same as nutrix {i,e, * nurse '),' &c. 

(2.) Act I. Sc. I, p. 3. 

TAere / how like you ! 
If you can only give, can only give I 

The original sketch here has : * That's just like you, Nathan. 
If you can only give, if you can but do that, you think one must 
submit to anj^hing.* This, then, will be Daja's meaning here ; but 
we see that Nathan understands the words to be spoken in praise 
of his generosity. The aposiopesis would be in this case exactly 
paralleled by that in Act II. Sc. L : Wenn du nur deinen Richard 
loben kannst — 'Anything to p raise thy Richard.' 
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(3.) Act I. Sc. I, p. 4. 
Nay^ that must I ask you I 

Literally from the German, the meaning of which is illustrated 
by the parallel passage of the sketch : * She knows, perhaps, that 
you are here : and knows it perhaps, not ' 

(4. ) Act I. Sc. 2, p. 8. 
Recha. 
In the sketch, Recha's name is * Rahel,' i.e. Rachel. 

(5.) Act I. Sc. 2, p. 9. 

Whom flatter you, my Fat Jury whom ? 
The angel, or yourself ? 

This is not very clear. We expect * Me, or yourself,' and in 
this sense it is probably to be taken — Nathan having implied that 
Recha is an angel too — to which she replies, that he is really flatter- 
ing his own paternal vanity by such a sentiment. 

(6.) Act I. Sc. 2, p. 9 

The following passage, from the parallel scene in the sketch, is 
worth extracting : — 

* Dina {read, Rahel, undoubtedly). It was really an angel, 
really a real angel. 

Nathan, I should have no fault to find with this warm imagi- 
nation of thine, if it did not draw thee away from thy duty. 
Whilst thou seekest in Heaven the instrument by which God de- 
livered thee, thy gratitude forgets to look round for him on earth, — 
where he might be, after all ! — Come to thyself I Be calm I Be 
cool ! (And by means of such representations, she really does 
become so. ) ' 

(7.) Act I. Sc. 2, p. 10. 

Or ever for his freedom more 
Had offered to him, than the leathern belt. 
By which his sword ^s suspended: or, at most. 
His dagger i 
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A MS. note of Lessing's says : * That the Templars, when taken 
prisoners, might give nothing as ransom, except ctngulum et cul' 
tellumy girdle and dagger. — Marin. I. 249.' 

(8.) Act I., Sc. 3, p. 18. 

' Tis truly no good case when Princes play 
, The vulture among carrion : but when 

They play the carrion among vultures ^ — thcU 
Is ten times worse. 

In the sketch of this scene we find the note : — * The maxim 
which the Arabs attribute to Aristotle, that it is better that a Prirce 
be a vulture among carrion, than carrion among vultures.* 

(9.) Act I., Sc. 3, p. 19. 
Defterdary Treasurer. 

(10.) Act I., Sc. 3, p. 21, 

So sweetly shrilled the fowler's pipe, until 
The silly Jinch was in the net. 

An adaptation of a well-known Latin proverb. The * finch * {Gim- 
pel) is in German the type of a fool or greenhorn. 

(II.) Act I., Sc. 3, p. 21. 
To oppress the human race by hundred thousands. 

That this is the right interpretation of the German I have no doubt. 
Duntzer (p. 83) has a note on the passage, in which he gives an 
exceedingly forced, and, as it seems to me, quite inadmissible ex- 
planation^ to avoid the use of bet Hunderttausenden in the sense of 
the ordinary zu Hunderttausenden, 

(12.) Act I., Sc, 4, p. 22. 

Whatf does he eat them ? And as Templar t 

The meaning of the passage seems to me plain enough : — namely, 
that Nathan is teasing Daja about the * angel.* — * What, your angel 
eating ? — Is he still in the form of a Templar ? * and so Daja under- 
stands it. I should not have thought it worth while to make any 
remark on the passage, but that Duntzer (p. 84) has certainly not 
taken it in this sense, and seems to me to have lost the whole point, 

N 
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• 

Hb note is : ' That a Templar is reduced to pluck dates for himself, 
must seem strange to him. [Why ?] The explanation we find in 
Scene 5 : — * where we learn that the Templar had found no room at 
the table in the Monastery. 
I 

(13.) Act I., Sc. 6, p. 32. 

The original sketch is here interesting, as showing Lessing's first 
notion of this scene, and containing a vigorous and characteristic 
piece of prose. ' Curd von Stauffen and Dina, whom he makes 
short work with, under the idea that she is a Procuress. Dina 
doubts whether he be a man, — a man who is a member of an Order, 
only half a man. 

Curd, Oh, fine ! The Devil throws me from one claw into the 
other I 

Dina. A woman, noble Knight . . • 

Curd, Art thou his right or his left ? 

Dina. Do you not know me ? 

Curd, Oh yes I Thou art his left hand, from which I have 
often escaped already. 

Dina. His left hand ? What mean you ? 

Curd. Be not angry. I say it not in depreciation of thee : 
for who knows whether the Devil be left-handed : 
whether he cannot use his left hand just as well as his 
right? In which case neither the monk has cause to 
envy the woman, nor the woman the monk. Dost 
thou see ? — But what's thy news, mother ? — Thou 
surely wilt not ofier me the same girl for ever? ' 

(14.) Act II., Sc. I, p. 36. 

Saladin. Not good ? I had thought it was, 

Siitah, For me : — scarce that. 

Sittah depreciates her own play : — « You play well enough for mcy 
or indeed hardly that* 

(15.) Act II., Sc I, p. 38. 

Saladin, Take off the queen / — / never had good fortune 
Yet, with this piece, 

Sittah, Whatj only ivith the piece ? 

An allusion to Saladin's domestic fortunes, implying that he did not 
get on well with his wives. 
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(16.) Act II., Sc. I, p. 39. 

Have I played^ perhaps ^ 
l^ith the Imam ? 

* The words, ** Have I played with the Imam ? ** contain a refer- 
ence to the fact that the Imam may play only with the simple {ein- 
fachen) pieces. Imam ( — President), for which Iman is also wrongly 

read, is the Ulema who performs divine service) the Mohammedan 
priest, properly speaking.* — Diintzer, p. 97. This prohibition would 
really extend to all Mohammedans. — Lane's Modem Egyptians^ 
ii. 46 : ' Their chessmen are usually of very simple forms : as the 
Muslim is forbidden, by his religion, to make an image of anything 
that has life.* But the Imam's position would of course render it 
specially incumbent upon him to be scrupulous in such matters. 
For the rest, the Imam is not, properly speaking, a priest, as the 
Mohammedan system does not admit of priests. See Lane's 
Modem Egyptians^ i. 103. Neither is the Imam an Ulema^ but an 
Alimy of which word Ulema is the plural. 

(17.) Act II., Sc. I, p. 39. 

Nay so^ 
As well, wilt thou but blunt the sting of loss. 

The meaning of this is perfectly clear, and the subtle remark is very 
characteristic of Sittah. D^ntzer (p. 98) has evidently gone quite 
wrong when he says, * When he goes on to praise the skill of his 
sister, she says in jest, he only means to comfort her with his praise , 
for the loss she sustains by winning the game. ' The * loss ' really 
spoken of here is obviously Saladin's loss of the game, the sting of 
which he tries to blunt by extolling the skill of his opponent. 

(18.) Act II., Sc. I, p. 39, 

Then an if our brother Melek 
Had Richard's sister but contrived to get, 

• We know from history that Richard offered in marriage to 
Saladin's brother, Malek el Adel, his ^ster, the widow of WilHam 
of Sicily, on condition of Saladhi's giving up to him Palestine and 
some other lands. But when Saladin showed himself willing to 
accept the offer, Richard declared that his sister would at no price 
marry a Mussulman : and that the consent of the Pope was also 

Q2 
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necesKLT)'. I^cssing hat cleverly extended this for his own purpose. ' 
DiinUer, p. 98. 

(19.) Act II., Sc. X, p. 45. 
WiuH had I tver mare, or Us:, thanmnvf 
A dresi, a sward, a hone, and last — a Gad ! 
Among the notes at the end of the sketch, we find (he follow- 
ing :^' Saladin never had more than one horse in his stables. In 
the midst of riches and superfluity, he rejoiced in complete poverty. 
A dress, a horse, a God !— ^After his deaih there was found in Sala- 
din's Iressury no more tlian one ducat and forty silver naserins. — 
lielit. Orient, p. 180.' 

(20.) Act II., 5c 2, p. 49. 

The course of this scene differs in the sketch in severB.1 ways from 
the form in which we have it in the play. It also contains several 
excellent touches in Lessing's tniB manner, which (no doubt for gjood 
reasons of his own) he has omitted to work into the scene as it now 
stands. This is as good a place as any to extract that which is 
interesting, I gi™ Lessing's notes in the unconnected manner in 
which they are written, 

... 'All sources, says the Treasurer, are dried up by ihy free- 
handedness : and bonuw — of whom ? On what ? — Nathan him- 
self, with whom he before always found an open chest, will lend no 
more.— Who is this Nathan? &c. 

*. . . Riches and wisdom ! Why do I not know him? He 
has heard thee say, Happy the man ■mho know] us nut, happy he 
whom lee do not kime. — Go, beg him in my name. 

' . . . Saladin. Of whom ? Only not of those whom I have 
made rich ; it would be represented as re<)uiring my gifts back again. 
On lohat ? Oh my want. Go, thou wiil iiot mahe me lose faith in 
mankmd. T give willingly, vihen I have : he who has, will surely 
ever give willingly,' This last touch, in Saladin's mouth, is surely 
masterly. 

(ai.) Act II., Sc 3, p. 51. 

In the sketch, we find some interesting details omitted in the 
piny. The following is worth quoting, ' Sittah laughs at his geoer- 
n^i[y, which brings bim into such embarrassments; and yet offers 
him in the same moment all her ready money and jewels.' [In the 
preceding sceUe of the sketch, there is none of that part which refers 
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to Sittah*s having secretly kept the household.] I would have taken 
it, if thou hadst lost.— Have I ever lost to thee? Didst thou not 
ever give me double the stake if I lost ? 

Sittah says, that if he goes on in this way, he will leave nothing 
behind for his children. He answers with the Fable of the Peacock : 

* If they are my children, they will have no want of feathers.' 

(22.) Act II., Sc. 5, p. 55. 

Nay, tarry. German, verzieht, — Diintzer (p. 98) suggests 
*w««A/,' which is supported by the sketch, and certainly makes 
excellent sense (* Pardon me ! '). I am not aware, however, that 

* verzeiht ' has ever been actually introduced into the text, nor should 
I take it upon myself to do so. 
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II her that she new may look 

2 Sketch, we get the following : 
5he will see him and recover — 
. — For truly, it is a noble young 
r youth amongst the Christians. 
>wever bitter accusations I may 
.* — The words I have italicised 
e character of Nathan, and as 
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r f all religions, and on the same 
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talk amiably enough, indeed, 

)ut of harmony with his general 

c. 9, p. 67, 
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also, evidently, of Diintzer, is 
ition of * I^ssin^s IVerke,^ in 
»74, gives Geberny and so does 
'bliotheky though this last is cer- 
ivish for. I have consulted the 

gives Ghebern : and this would 
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necessary. Lessing has cleverly extended this for his own purpose.' 
Diintzer, p. 98. 

(19.) Act II., Sc. 2, p. 45. 

When had I ever more^ or less, than now ? 
A dress, a sword, a horse, and last — a God ! 

Among the notes at the end of the sketch, we find the follow- 
ing : — * Saladin never had more than one horse in his stables. In 
the midst of riches and superfluity, he rejoiced in complete poverty. 
A dress, a horse, a God ! — After his death there was found in Sala- 
din's treasury no more than one ducat and forty silver naserins. — 
Delii. Orient p. 180.' 

(20.) Act II., Sc. 2, p. 49. 

The course of this scene differs in the sketch in several ways from 
the form in which we have it in the play. It also contains several 
excellent touches in Lessing's true manner, which (no doubt for good 
reasons of his own) he has omitted to work into the scene as it now 
stands. This is as good a place as any to extract that which is 
interesting. I give Lessing's notes in the unconnected manner in 
which they are written. 

... * All sources, says the Treasurer, are dried up by thy free- 
handedness : and borrow — of whom ? On what ? — Nathan him- 
self, with whom he before always found an open chest, will lend no 
more. — Who is this Nathan ? &c. 

• . . . Riches and wisdom ! Why do I not know him ? He 
has heard thee say, Happy the man who knows us not, happy he 
whom we do not kficw, — Go, beg him in my name. 

* . . . Saladin. Of whom ? Only not of those whom I have 
made rich ; it would be represented as requiring my gifts back again. 
On what ? On my want. Go, thou wilt fiot make me lose faith in 
mankind, I give willingly, when I have : he who has, will surely 
ever give willingly, ' This last touch, in Saladin's mouth, is surely 
masterly. 

(21.) Act II., Sc. 3, p. 51. 

In the sketch, we find some interesting details omitted in the 
•play. The following is worth quoting, * Sittah laughs at his gener- 
osity, which brings him into such embarrassments ; and yet offers 
him in the same moment all her ready money and jewels.' [In the 
preceding scefle of the sketch, there is none of that part which refers 
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to Sittah's having secretly kept the household.] I would have taken 
it, if thou hadst lost. — Have I ever lost to thee? Didst thou not 
ever give me double the stake if I lost ? 

Sittah says, that if he goes on in this way, he will leave nothing 
behind for his children. He answers with the Fable of the Peacock : 

* If they are my children, they will have no want of feathers.' 

(22.) Act 11.^ Sc. 5, p. 55. 

Nay^ tarry. German, verzieht, — Diintzer (p. 98) suggests 
*2/^ra«;4/,' which is supported by the sketch, and certainly makes 
excellent sense (* Pardon me I '). I am not aware, however, that 

* verzeiht ' has ever been actually introduced into the text, nor should 
I take it upon myself to do so. 

(23.) Act n., Sc. 8, p. 64. 

Welly thou mayst tell her that she now may look 
To see him any moment. 

In the corresponding scene of the Sketch, we get the following : 

* Nathan. He will come to us. She will see him and recover — 
if indeed she grow not the more sick. — For truly, it is a noble young 
man. Just such a friend had I in my youth amongst the Christians. 
For his sake I lave the Christians , however bitter accusations I may 
otherwise have to raise against them.' — The words I have italicised 
would plainly be a false note in the character of Nathan, and as 
such, no doubt, were rejected by Lessing. Nathan must love the 
Christians merely as he loves men of all religions, and on the same 
principles of all-embracing s)mapathy. To make him give any such 
personal reason, were to make him talk amiably enough, indeed, 
but very unreasonably, and entirely out of harmony with his general 
character. 

(24.) Act II., Sc. 9, p. 67. 

On the Ganges^ there among 
My Ghebers, 

The reading of Maltzahn, and also, evidently, of Diintzer, is 

* Unter meinen Ghebem,^ The edition of * I^ssin^s Werke, in 
eleven vols., Goschen, Stuttgart, 1874, gives Gehern^ and so does 
that of Reclam in the Universal-Bihliothek^ though this last is cer- 
tainly as bad a text as one can well wish for. I have consulted the 
first edition of Nathan (1779), which gives Ghebern : and this would 
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seem to be the correct reading (though the first edition, as Lessing 
himself says, contains pretty numerous misprints). It is easy to 
suppose Gebem put for Ghebem, but hard to imagine the converse. 
' Gheber ' is one of the numerous forms of the word most familiar 
to us under the form * Giaour * (in French, Gu^bre, Gaure, Gavre, 
&c.), and signifies properly < Infidel.' It is used t^ the Moham:- 
medans to signify all non-Mohammedan nations, but also specially 
of the Parsees, or Fire-worshippers, the followers of Zoroaster, and 
this is the sense here. The context suggests that a play on words 
is intended, * Gebem* signifying/givers,* and having exactly the 
same sound. 

(25.) Act II., Sc. 9, p. 67. 
* Delkf* the robe of a dervish (Arabic). 

(26.) Act II., Sc 9, p. 68. 

Farewellf — as seems to you. 

Almost a play on words : * Lebt wohl ! ' literally, * Live well, ' 
used like our * Farewell,' in the sense of * Adieu ; ' — ^here, also in the 
etymological sense of 'Fare well.' 

(27.) Act III., Sc. I, p. 69. 

The following from the corresponding passage in the Sketch is 
worth quoting, as showing how much more the Templar's oath of 
celibacy was in Lessing's first idea insisted upon as a motive for his 
conduct with regard to Recha. 

* Waiting for Curd. 
RaheL Mark my words, Dina, he will not come, after all. 
Dina, If Nathan has met him on his way to the Sultan's it is 
very likely that he thinks it necessary to put off his 
visit. 
RaheL How so ? Is he not safe alone with us ? 
Dina, Dear Innocence ! Where are people safe, who dare 
not trust themselves ? And who dare trust himself 
less than a man who has taken upon himself unnatural , 
vows ? 
RaheL I understand thee not. ' 

(28.) Act III., Sc. 2, p. 72. 

The sketch says : * Curd comes, and is taken beyond measure 
with Recha. He calls his vows to mind, and departs with a sud.- 
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denness which confounds the woman.' — In the play as we have it, 
the motive of faithfulness to the vow of celibacy has fallen quite into 
the background, and the additional motive of dislike to marrying 
a Jewess is brought somewhat more forward. This is seen in 
Act III., Sc. 8, where he soliloquises, and determines to ask Nathan 
for Recha's hand. 

(29.) Act III., Sc. 6, p. 85. 

Came rushing straight into the house. 

In the original, * Stiirtzte mit der Thiire so ins Haus,' — literally 
translated, *■ Rushed so with the door into the house : ' a German 
proverb (in its usual form, * Mit der Thiir ins Haus fallen '), express- 
ing extreme hastiness and abruptness. 

(30.) Act III., Sc. 8, p. ,94. 

In the sketch we find another point introduced : — ' I have seen 
such a heavenly figure, heard such a voice, before. But where ? In 
a dream? The pictures of dreams print themselves not so deeply.* 
In the next scene also we find the following : — 

• Nathan brings him on to the thought, whether Rahel is not 
perhaps like his mother, whom he lost when young. — By God, that 
were possible. Such a smile, such a look, have I at least always 
imagined, when I have thought of my mother.* — This motive 
Lessing with good judgment rejected. It is not required to help 
on the piece ; it is very hackneyed ; and the piece depends only too 
much already upon such motives ; — Saladin's sparing the Templar, 
Nathan's recognition of his likeness to * Wolf von Filneck,' &c. 

(31.) Act IIL, Sc. 8, p. 94. 

. . . 7« the Holy Land^ — 
{Land therefore holy to me too for aye /) 

In the original ; — 

*. . . in dem gelobten Lande, — 
(Und drum auch mir geloht auf immerdar !) ' 

where there is a play upon words, which it is impossible to render 
exactly into English, depending as it does on the identity in form 
between the passive participle of the two words *geloben' and 
* loben ; ' the former a somewhat archaic word, signifying to pro- 
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mise, and regularly used in the expression *Das gelobte Land/ 
The Promised Land, — Palestine : — the second signifying io praise, 

(32.) Act IV., Sc. I, p. 109. 

And I have vowed me to one care alone: 

ue, to obedience, the only one of the monastic vows which a Lay 
Brother took. 

(33.) Act IV., Sc. 2, p. 109, 

In the corresponding scene of the sketch, we have the follow- 
ing:— 

* The Patriarch and Curd. The Patriarch promises him the 
maiden, and undertakes to procure him from the Pope an absolution 
from his vow, if he will again entirely devote himself to the service 
of the Crusaders. Curd sees that his intention is thoroughly 
treacherous, gets angry, and determines to have recourse to Saladin 
himself.' We see again in this scene the greater prominence origin- 
ally given to the vow of celibacy. 

This is also the best place to insert the following note from the 
sketch : — 

* In what there is of historical in the piece, I have neglected all 
chronology. I have even dealt with the names according to my 
fancy. My allusions to real occurrences are meant only to help on 
the action of my piece. 

* Thus, the Patriarch Heraclius was certainly not allowed to stay 
in Jerusalem after its capture by Saladin. Nevertheless, I supposed 
him there without hesitation, and am truly sorry that he does not 
appear by far so bad in my piece as he does in history.' 

(34.) Act IV., Sc. 4, p. 118. 

In what Ginnistan, 
By what good Div this flower hath been preserved 
All this long time so fresh. 

Ginnistan (Arabic), fairyland. Div (ditto), fairy. 

(35.) Act IV., Sc. 4, p. 1 18. 
In mantle white^ orjamerlonk. 
Jamerlonk, the white upper garment of the Arab?. 
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(36.) Aci IV., Sc, 4, p. 119. 
Saladin. A Tuord ! 
Timplar. A man. 

A German proverbial fonn of words, used to express one's 
delennination to stick by what one says ; cf. our expression, ' A 
man who is ai good as his word.' 

(37.) ActV., Sc 5, p. 153- 

Thank him for that — hewka far more will thank him t 
i.e. I suppose, ' Thank him— the Devil — whose work he does ! ' 

(38.) Act v., Sc S, p. 154- 
I think 
That ht is neilhtr oftht two,— or balk. 
On this line, Dlintzer says (p- 228) : ' 'Without doubt he is 
thinking of the first, as he thinks that there is in the Templar neither 
the rough nalure of a fighler, nor the tyrannical one of a priest' — 
Surely this is being too clever. Surely, Nathan simply means that 
he is a Templar, — half knight, half priest, and wholly neither. 

(39.) Act v., Sc. 6, p. 161. 
{Ak, 
Unhappy girl I — Iguissed it must bt se!) 
The wotdin the original, — ' Ungliickliche 1' — can have oneof two 
applications here : lirst, as in the translation, refemog to Recha ; 
or secondly, referring to Daja, in the sense, ' Oh, the vsrttch I ' 
The former interpretation seems the more natural. 
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Letters from Russia. By Count Von Moltke. 

Knglish Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. Dennis. 

Lyrics of Love. From Shakespeare to Tennyson, 
Selected and Arranged by W. D. Adams. 

London Lyrics. By F. Locker. 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. 
Baynes. 

HALLECK^S International La^w ; or, Rules Regulating the Inter- 
course of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, revised, 
with Notes and Cases by Sir Sherston Baker, Bart, 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 38J. 

HARTINGTON, The Right Hon, the Marquis of, il/./'.— Election 
Speeches in 1879 and 1880. With Address to the Electors 
of North-East Lancashire. Crown 8vo, y, 6ci, 

JIAWEIS, Rev. H. R,y -^^.— Current Coin. Materialism— The 
Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
— The Sabbath. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Arrows in the Air. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5^". 

Speech in Season. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^, 

Thoughts for the. Times. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8yo, 5^. 
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JIAWEIS, Rev, H, ^., M, A, -continued. 

Unsectarian Family Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, IX. td. 

HAWKINSi Edwards Comer/ord.— Spirit and Form. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

HAYES, A, H,, yunr.—Ne^iv Colorado, and the Santa Fe Trail. 
With Map and 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gs, 

ffELLWALD, Baron F, ^;i.— The Russians in Central Asia. 
A Critical Examination, down to the Present Time, of the 
Geography and History of Central Asia. Translated by Lieut. - 
Col, Theodore Wirgman, LL.B. With Map. Large post 
8vo, i2s. 

IlINTON, 7.— The Place of the Physician. To which is added 
£ssays on the La^w of Human Life, and on the 
Relations between Organic and Inorganic ^Worlds. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6^. 

Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the MSB. of the 
late James Hinton, Edited by Caroj-ine Haddon. Crown 
8vo, 5^. 

Physiology for Practical Use. By Various Writers. With 
50 Illustrations. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

An Atlas of Diseases of the Membrana Tympani. With 
Descriptive Text. Post 8vo, £fi ds. 

The Questions of Aural Surgery. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo, I2J. 6^. 

Chapters on the Art of Thinking, and other Essays. 
With an Introduction by Shadworth Hodgson. Edited by 
C. H. Hinton. Crown '8 vo, 8j. dd. 

The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, u. 

Life and Letters. Edited by Ellice Hopkins, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved on 
Steel by C. H. Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, &f. dd, 

HOOPER, Mary,— l4iitle Dinners : Ho^w to Serve them with 
Elegance and Economy, Thirteenth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3j. 6d, 

E very-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

HOPKINS, Ellice,— lAte and Letters of James Hinton, with an 
Introduction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved 
on Steel by C. H. Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 8^. dd. 
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KNIGHT, Professor ^K— Studies in Philosophy and Literature. 
Large Post 8vo, *js, dd, 

KNOX^ Alexander ^.— The New Playground ; or. Wanderings in 
Algeria. Large crown 8vo, loj. 6^, 

LA URIEy S, S, — The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 
Papers, Crown 8vo, 7j. $d, 

LEE, Rev. F. G., Z).C.Z.~The Other World ; or, Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 15^. 

LEWIS, Edward Dillon,— K Draft Code of Criminal Law and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

LINDSAY, IV, Lauder, M.D.—Mind in the Lower Animals in 
Health and Disease. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, $2s. 

Vol, I. — Mind in Health. Vol. II. — Mind in Disease. 

LLOYD, PValler.—The Hope of the World : An Essay on Universal 
Redemption. Crown 8vo, 5^*. 

LONSDALE, Mar^areL—Sister Dora : a Biography. With Portrait. 
Twenty-fifth Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

LORIMER, Peter, Z?.Z).— John Knox and the Church of Eng- 
land. His Work in her Pulpit, and his Influence upon her 
Liturgy, Articles, and Parties. Demy 8vo, I2j'. 

ohn ^Wiclif and his English Precursors. By Gerhard 
Victor Lechler. Translated from the German, with additional 
Notes. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, lox. dd, 

LOWDER, Charles,^ A Biography. By the Author of " St. Teresa." 
Sixth Edition, Large crown 8vo. With Portrait, 7j, 6d, 

MACHIAVELLI, Niccolu The Prince. Translated from the Italian 
by N, H. T. Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 
bevelled boards, 6j. 

MACKENZIE, Alexander, — How India is Governed. Being an 
Account of England's work in India. Small crown 8vo, 2J. 

MACNAUGHT, Rev, >>5«.— Ccena Domini : An Essay on the Lord's 
Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent 
History, Demy 8vo, 14J. 

MAGNUS, i^rj.— About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo, 5J. 

MAIR, R, S,, M,D., F.R,C.S.E,—T:he Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3^. 6d, 

MANNING, His Eminence Cardinal,— llYa^ True Story of the 
Vatican Council. Crown 8vo, 5x, 
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MARKHAM^ CapU Albert Hastings^ TP.iV.— The Great Frozen Sea s 

A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic ; 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, I 
and 27 Woodcuts. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, or. j 

A Polar Keconnalssance ; being the Voyage of the Isbjdm 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, i6j. 

Marriage and Maternity ; or, Scripture Wives and Mothers. Small 
crown 8vo, 47. 6d, 1 

MARTINEAU, Gertrude.^OvLlline Lessons on Morals. Small 
-crown 8vo, 3^. 6(/, 

McGRATH^ Terence, — Pictures from Ireland. New and CBeaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2J. 

MEREDITH, il/.^.— Theotokos, the Example for Woman. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 32mo, limp cloth, u. 6d, 

MERRITTy .fi^ry.— Art-Criticism and Romance. With Re- 
collections and 23 Illustrations in eau-farte^ by Anna Lea 
Merritt. 2 vols. Large post 8vo, 251. 

MILLER y Edward,— The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 
or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 
post 8vo, 25^. 

The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo, 
7j. 6d. 

MILNE, James, — Tables of Exchange for the Conversion of Sterling 
Money into Indian and Ceylon Currency, at Rates from u. 8^. to 
2J. 3df. per Rupee. Second Edition. Jpemy 8vo, £2 2s, 

MINCHIN, y, a— Bulgaria since the "War : Notes of a Tour in 
the Autumn of 1879. Small crown 8vo, 3^, 6d» 

MOCKLER, E,—A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia- Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

MOLESWORTH, Rev, W, Nassau, i!/;^.— History of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large crown 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

MORELL, y, ^.—Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instruction, Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

MORSE, E, S,, i'^.Z?.— First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

MC/NRO, Major-Gen. Sir Thomas, Bart., K,C.B., Governor of Madras, 
— Selections from his Minutes and other Official 
Writings. Edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by Sir Alex- 
ander Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I., CLE. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 30^. 

NELSON, y, H„ M,A.—A Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of .the HindCi Law. Demy 8vo, gs. 
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PATTISON^ Mrs, Mark,— Time Renaissance of Art In France. 
With Nineteen Steel Engravings. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32J. 

PEARSON, Rev, ^.—Week-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 51. 

PENRICE, Maj, J,, B,A,—K Dictionary and Glossary of the 
Ko-ran. With Copious Grammatical References and Explana- 
tions of the Text. 4to, 2\s, 

PESCHELy Dr, Oscar.— The Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Large crown 8vo, gs, 

PETERS, F, ^.— The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

PIDGEON, Z?.— An Engineer's Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long. 0° to o®. 2 vols. Large crown 8vo, i6j. 

PLAYFAIR, Litut,'CoU—TxKv€ia in the Footsteps of Bruce in 
Algeria and Tunis. Illustrated by facsimiles of Bruce's 
original Drawings, Photographs, Maps, etc. Royal 4to cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, ^3 3J, 

POLLOCK, Frederick,— ^j^inozdi^ his Life and PhUosophy. 
Demy 8vo, idr. 

POLLOCK, W, ^.—Lectures on French Poets. Delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

POOR, Laura -£.— Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures. 
Studies in Comparative Mythology. Small crown 8vo, 5.r. 

PRICE, Prof, Poftamy.—CuTTencY and Banking. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Chapters on Practical Political Economy. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo, 5^. 

Proteus and Amadeus. A Correspondence, Edited by Aubrey 
De Vere. Crown 8vo, $s. 

Pulpit Commentary, The. Edited by the Rev. J. S. Exell and 
the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence, 

Genesis. By the Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. ; with Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; and 
Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cot- 
TERILL, D.D., and Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. Sixth Edition. 
I vol., 15X. 

Kxodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. YouNO, Rev. C. A. Goodhart, Rev. J. 
Urquhart, and the Rev, H, T. Robjohns. Second Edition, 
16/, 
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Pulpit Commentary, The.— continued, 

Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, Rev. S. R. Aldridge, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCheyne Edgar. Third Edition. 15J. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. Winterbotham, LL.B. ; with 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A. Third 
Edition. 15^. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., Rev. 
R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Price i$s. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. De 
pRESSENSfi, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. F. W. Adeney, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. 12s, 6d, 

Judges and Ruth. By the Right Rev. Lord A. C. Hervey, 
D.D., and Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. ; with Homilies by Rev. 
A. F. Muir, M.A.j Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. 
Statham, and Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Third 
Edition, ioj. 6d, 

1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. ; with Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof, Chapman, and 
Rev. B. Dale. Fourth Edition. 15J. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. De Pressens^, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. Urquhart. Third Edition. 15J. 

Kzra, Nehenaiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, LL.B., M.A., and the Rev. J. S. 
ExELL, Fifth Edition, i vol., 12s, 6d, 

punjaub, The, and North-'Western Frontier of India. By 
an Old Punjaubee. Crown 8vo, ^s, 

Habbi Jeshua. An Eastern Story. Crown 8vo, 3^, 6d. 

RADCLIFFEf Frank R. Y. — The New Politicus. Small crown 8vo, 
25. td. 

RAVENSHAW, John Henry, ^.C.^".— Gaur: Its Ruins and In- 
scriptions. Edited by his Widow. With 44 Photographic 
Illustrations, and 25 facsimiles of Inscriptions. Royal 4tO| 
£Z 1 3 J. 6./. 
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READ, Carveth.-'^n the Theory of Logics An 'Essay. Crown 
8vo, dr. 

Realities of the Future I*ife. Small crown 8vo, u. td, 

RENDELL, J, ilf.— Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 
8vO| I J. dd, 

REYNOLDSy Rev, J, fK.— The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

The Mystery of Miracles. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6j, 

RTBOTy Pfof, 7^.— -Knglish Psychology. Second Edition. A 
Revised and Corrected Translation from the latest French Edition. 
Large post 8vo, qj. 

Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, its 
Causes, and its Consequences. Large crown 8vo, 9^. 

ROBERTSON, The late Rev, F, W,, M^A.—lAiQ and Letters of. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, *js, 6d. 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. I2J, 
III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, each. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. Large post 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

Kotes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul's Kpistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson's "In Memoriam." 
(Dedicated by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 

The Kducation of the Human Hace. Translated from the 
German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo, 2j. 6d, 

The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco. 
*«* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for 
framing, can be had, 2s, 6d, 

RODWELL, G, F,, F,R,A.S„ i^.C.6'.~Etna s A History of the 
Mountain and its Eruptions. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, 9^. 

ROLLESTON, T, W, ff,, ^.^.— The Encheiridion of Epictetus. 
Translated from the Greek, with a Preface and Notes. Small 
crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 
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Rosmini's Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch o. 
the Author's Life, Bibliography, IntioductioDi and Notes by 
Thomas Davidson. Demy 8vo, i6f, 

SALTS^ Rev. Alfred, ZZ.2>. —Godparents at Confirmation. 

With a Preface by the Bishop of Manchester. Small crown 
8vo, limp cloth, 2s, 

SALVATOR, Archduke Ludwig,—lAx\LQsia.^ the Capital of Cyprus. 
Crown 4to, ioj. 6d, 

SAMUEL, Sydney iJ/.— Jewish Life in the East. Small cro^in 
8vo, 3^. 6d, 

SA YCEy Rev, Archibald Henry. — Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2 vols. Large post 8vo, 25J, 

Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith : are they 
Incompatible ? Demy 8vo, los, 6d, 

SCOONES, W. BapHste.^yoMT Centuries of English Letters; 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Second Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, gs, 

SCOTT, Robert ZT.— Weather Charts and Storm Warnings. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d, 

SHAKSPEARE, Charles, —%2l\tiX Paul at Athens. Spiritual 
Christianity in relation to some aspects of Modem Thought. Five 
Sermons preached at St. Stephen's Church, Westboume Park. 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon Farrar. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

SttELLE K, Lady, — Shelley Memorials from Authentic Sources. 
With (now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. With Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

SHILLITO, Rev, 55?^^/^.— Womanhood ! its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d?. 

SHIPLEY, Rev, Orby, ilf.^.— Church Tracts: or, Studies in 
Modern Problems. By various Writers. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 5j. each. 

Principles of the Faith in Relation to Sin. Topics for 
Thought in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses delivered during 
a Retreat of Three Days to Persons living in the World. Demy 
8vo, I2s, 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the 'St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans 
Tharau, from the German "Memorials of Amalie von 
Lasaulx." Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

SMITH, Edward, M,D,, LL.B., i^.^. 5'.— Health and Disease, as 
Influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical Changes in 
the Human System, A New Edition. Post 8vo, 7J. 6^. 
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SMITH, Edwardi M.D,^ LL.B,, F,R.S.— continued. 

Practical Dietary for Families, Schools, and the 
Labouring Classes. A New Edition. Post 8vo, y. 6d. 

Tubercular Consumption in its Karly and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

SPEDDING, James, — Reviews and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 
8vo, I2J. 6^. 

Evenings with a Reviewer; or, Bacon and Macaulay. 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. Venables, Q.C. 2 vols. 
Demy Svo, i8j. 

STAPFER^ Pfl«/. — Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity: 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare's Plays. 
Translated by Emily J. Carey, Large post Svo, I2J. 

ST. BERNARD,— K Little Book on the Love of God. Translated by 
Marianne Caroline and Coventry Patmore. Extra, gilt 
top, 4J. 6d, 

STEPHENS, Archibald John, LL^D.—Tlie Folkestone Ritual 
Case. The Substance of the Argument delivered before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on behalf of the Re- 
spondents. Demy Svo, 6s, 

STEVENSON, Rev. W, /:— Hymns for the Church and Home. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts : — I. For Public 
Worship. — II. For Family and Private Worship. — III. 
For Children. 
*^* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging 
from ^d. to 6s, 
Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application 
to the Publishers. 

STEVENSON, Robert Louis,— TrsLvels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. Small crown 
Svo, 2s, 6d, 

An Inland Voyage. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
Small Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. Crown Svo, 6s, 

STRACHEY, Sir John, G,C,S,L, and Lieut.-Gen, Richard STR ACHE Y, 
R,E,, F,R.S,—T!he Finances and Public "Works of 
India, from 1869 to 1881. Demy Svo, iSs, 

STRECKER- lVISLICEA^[/S.—OTga.nic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W^ R. Hodgkinson, 
Ph.D., and A. J. Greenaway, F.I.C. Demy Svo, 2is, 

SULLY, James, ^/.-4.— Sensation and Intuition. Demy Svo, 
los, 6d, 
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SULLY, JameSy M,A, — continued. 

Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, 14J. 

SYMEy Z>5wV.— Outlines of an Industrial Science. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Representative Government in England. Its Faults and 
Failures. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s, 

TA YLOR, Algernon, — Guienne. Notes of an Autumn Tour, Crown 
8vo, 4J. 6d, "^ 

THOMSON, y. Tumdull.—Social Problems; or, An Inquiry 
into the X^SLVira of Influence. "With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 
loj. 6d, 

TIDMAN, Paul /'.—Gold and Silver Money. Part I.— A Plain 
Statement. Part II. — Objections Answered. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, \s, 

TODHUNTER, Dr, 7.— A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7j. 

TREMENHEERE, Hugh Seymour, C.B.— A Manual of the 
Principles of Government, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modern Times. New and enlarged Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 5J. 

TUKE, Daniel Hack, M.D., /^^.C./V-Chapte^s in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. With 4 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, I2J. 

TWINING, Louisa, — "Workhouse Visiting and Management 
during Twenty-Five Years. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

UPTON, Major R, Z>.— Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 
Large post 8vo, loj. 6d, 

VACUUS, Vialor.— Flying South. Recollections of France and its 
Littoral. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

VAUGHAN, H Halford.-^TSi&vi Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare's Tragedies. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 25J. 

VILLARI, Professor, — Niccolo Machiavelli and his Times. 
Translated by Linda Villari. 2 vols. Large post 8vo, 24J. 

VOLCKXSOM, E, W, K— Catechism of Elementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 35. 

VYNER, Lady Mary.-^KYery Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotion of those 
living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner, Square crown 8vo, 5^. 

WALDSTEIN, Charles, Ph.D.—rhe Balance of Emotion and 
Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo, 6x, 
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WALLER, Rev, C. -^.— The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light 
of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of All 
Things. Demy 8vo, I2J. 

IVALPOLEy Chas. George.-^HisloTY of Ireland from the Karllest 
Times to the Union ^o^ith Great Britain. With 5 Maps 
and Appendices. Crown 8vo, loj. 6d, 

IVALSffE, Walier Hayle, iV.Z?.— Dramatic Singing Physiolo- 
gically Estimated. Crown 8vo, 3;. 6(/. 

WATSON, Sir Thomas, Bart., M.D.—The Abolition of Zymotic 
Diseases, and of other similar Enemies of Mankind. Small 
crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

WEDMORE, Fredgrick.—The Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 'js. 6d, 

WHEWELL, WiUiam, D.D.—His Life and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Mrs. Stair Douglas. With a Portrait 
from a Painting by Samuel Laurence. Demy 8vo, 21s, 
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35. (id, 

WHITNEY, Prof. William Z>w^M — Kssentials of English 
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WICKSTEEDy P, ZT.— -Dante : Six Sermons. Crown 8vo, 51. 

WILLIAMS, Rowland, 2>.Z>.— Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 
Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. New 
and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, jr. 6d. 

Stray Thoughts Collected from the Writings of the 
late Rowland WiUiams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. 
CroviH 8vo, 3^. dd, 

WILLIS, R,, i^.Z^.—Servetus and Calvin ! a Study of an Important 
Epoch in the Early History of the Reformation. 8vo, I dr. 

William Harvey. A History of the Discovery of the Circulation 
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8vo, 14^. 

WILSON, Sir Erasmus. T-Egypt of the Past. With Chromo-litho- 
graph and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

WILSON, H, Schiitz.—"VYie Tower and Scaffold. A Miniature 
Monograph. Large fcap. 8vo, is, 

WOLLSTONECRAFT, Mary,^X.etteT3 to Imlay. New Edition, 
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tau-forte by Anna Lea Merritt. Crown 8vo, ds. 
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WOOD, Major-Gemral J, CreigAton, --X^ouhling the Consonant. 
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WREN, Sir Christopher,-''Ris Family and His Times. With 
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WRIGHT, Rev, David, JIS/".^.— Waiting for the Light, and other 
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YOUMANS, Eliza ^.— An Essay on the Culture of the 
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ment, by Joseph Pa3nie, F.C.P., Author of "Lectures on the 
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IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander 
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8vo, 4s, 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Tenth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, $s, 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 
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VII. Animal X40COxnotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 

J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, $s, 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 

M.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. ♦ 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 

Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, Ss, 

X. The Science of X^sl^w. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Fifth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 5J. 
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Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 5j. 
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8vo, 5j. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict between Religion and 
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XVI. The Life and Growth of Language. By Professor William 
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XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W. 
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Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXVII. Modern Chromatics. With Applications to Art and In- 
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Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 
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E. Morselli. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5J. 
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Edition., Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and "Wasps: a Record of Observations on the 
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Crown 8vo, 5/. 
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XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, 5j. 
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8vo, 6j. 
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HELVIG, Capt. ZT.— The Operations of the Bavarian Army 
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by Colonel Edward Newdigate. Crown 8vo, is, td, 
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The Operations of the First Army under Gen. von Stein- 
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SHADWELL, Maj-Gen,, C.-5.— Mountain 'Warfare. Illustrated 
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SHERMAN, Gen, W, T.— Memoirs of General W. T, Sherman, 
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By Himself. 2 vols. With Map, Demy Svo, 24J, Copyright 
English Edition. 
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STUBBS, UeuL'CoL F, rr.— The Regiment of Bengal Artillery. 
The History of its Organisation, Equipment, and War Services. 
Compiled from Published Works, Official Records, and various 
Private Sources. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
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STUMM^ Lieut, ^«fgw.— Russia's Advance Kast^ward. Based on 
Official Reports. Translated by Capt. C. E. H. Vincent. With 
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WARTENSLEBEN, Count H, von,— The Operations of the 
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The Operations of the First Army under Gen. von 
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WICICHAMy Capt, E, H,^ ^.^.— Influence of Firearms upon 
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ADAM OF ST, VICTOR.— The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of Gautier. With Translations into 
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hand-made paper, boards, 2U, 

Antiope : a Tragedy. Large crown 8vo, bs, 

AUBERTIN, y, y.— Camoens' Lusiads. Portuguese Text, with 
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Crown 8vo, 3J. (xi. 
An Edition in Illustrated Paper Covers, \s. 
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BEVINGTON, L, ^.— Key Notes. Small crown 8yo, Jj. 
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DE VERE, AuBrty.^The Foray of Queen Meave, and other 
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Alexander the Great : a Dramatic Poem. Small crown 8ve, 5;. 
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8vo, 5J. 
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DOWDEN, Edward^ ZZ.Z?.— Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, 55. 
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MORSHEAD, E, D, ^. — The House of Atreus. Being the 
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Small crown Svo, $s, 

NICHOLSON, Edward ^.— The Christ Child, and other Poems. 
Crown Svo, 4J. (>d, 

NO ARE, Major R, Compton.—TYie Bivouac ; or. Martial Lyrist. With 
an Appendix : Advice to the Soldier. Fcap. Svo, $s, 6d, 

jNOEL^ T/ie Hon. Roden.—A. Little Child's Monument. Second 
Edition. Small crown Svo, 35. 6d, 

NORRIS, Rev, Alfred,— Tlie Inner and Outer Life Poems. Fcap. 
Svo, 6s, 

Ode of Life, The. By the Author of "The Epic of Hades," etc. 
Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 5j. 
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O^ NAG AN, y^^».--The Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. Laxge post 8vo, parchment antique, lOf. td, 

PAUL, C. A>^<wi.— Groethe's Faust. A New Translation in Rhyme. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

PA YNE^ yohn.— Songs of Life and Death. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

PENNELL, H, CMmand^ley^—lPegasus Resaddled. By the 
Author of " Puck on Pegasus," etc., etc. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier. Second Edition. Fcap. 
4to, elegant, 12s. 6d, 

PFEIFFER, Emify,—GlSLn Alarch : His Silence and Song : a Poem. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Gerard's Monument, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Quarterman's Grace, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Poems. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Sonnets and Songs. New Edition. i6mo, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s, 

Under the Aspens ; Lyiical and Dramatic. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

PIKE, Warhurion,— i:\iQ Inferno of Dante AUighieri, Demy 
8vo, 5j, 

POE, Edgar Allan.— IPoems. With an Essay on his Poetry by Andrew 
Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Samboume. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6^". ; vellum, Js, 6d, 

RHOADES, James,— "VYiQ Georgics of VirgiL Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

ROBINSON, A. Mary F,—A Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
8vo, 3J. 6d. 

The Grow^ned Hippoly tus. Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

Schiller's Mary Stuart, German Text, with English Translation on 
opposite page by Leedham White. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a Fron- 
tispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 
Paithment Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, ys, 6d, 

Shakspere's ^Works. In 12 Monthly Volumes. Parchment Library 
Edition, 6s. each ; vellum, Js, 6d, each. 

SHELLEY, Percy Bysshe. — Poems Selected from. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With Preface by Richard Gamett. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s. \ vellum, 7^. 6d. 

Six Ballads about King Arthur. Crown 8vo, extra, gilt edges, 
33-. 6d. 
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SKINNER^ JJi/zw.-— CoBlestia. The Manual of St. Au^stine. The 
Latin Text side by side with an English Interpretation in Thirty- 
six Odes with Notes, and 2^ plcsi/or M^ study ^Mystical Theology. 
Large crown 8vo, 6^. 

Songs of Two ^Worlds. By the Author of " The Epic of Hades." 
Seventh Edition. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait. 
Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

Songs for Music. By Four Friends. Containing Songs by Reginald 
A. Gatty, Stephen H. Gatty, Greville J, Chester, and Juliana 
Ewing. Square crown 8vo, 5^. 

STEDMAN, Edmund Clarence,— JuYvics and Idylls, with other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

STEVENS, William.— ^YiQ Truce of God, and other Poems. Smnll 
crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

TA YLORf Sir H. — Works Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 8vo, 30^. 

TENNYSON, Alfred.— V^oxVis Complete :— 

The Imperial Library Edition. Complete in 7 vols. Demy 
8vo, los. dd. each ; in Roxburgh binding, 12s. 6d. each. 

Author's Edition. In 7 vols. Post 8vo, gilt 43J. 6d. ; or half- 
morocco, Roxburgh style, 52^. 6d. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Each with Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 
2s, 6d. each. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Complete in handsome Ornamental 
Case. 35J. 

The Royal Edition. In i vol. With 26 Illustrations ami 
Portrait. Extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 21s. 

The Guinea Edition. Complete in 13 vols, neatly bound and 
enclosed in box, 21s, ; French morocco or parchment, 31J. 6d. 

Shilling Edition. In 13 vols, pocket size, is. each, sewed. 

The Cro'wn Edition. Complete in l vol. strongly bound, 6s. ; 
extra gilt leaves, ys. 6d. ; Roxburgh, lialf-morocco, Ss, 6d, 
♦^t* Can also be had in a variety of other bindings. 

'• In Memoriam." With a Miniature Portrait in eau-forte by Le 
Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. Parchment 
Library Edition, dr. ; vellum, *is, 6d, 

The Princess. A Medley.^ With a Miniature Frontispiece by 
H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, Js. 6d. 

Songs Set to Music by various Composers. Edited by W. J. 
Cusins. Dedicated, by express permission, to Her Majesty the 
Queen. Royal 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 21 j. ; or in half-morocco, 251. 
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TENNYSON, Alfred.-^ontinued. 

Original Editions : — 

Ballads, ahd other Poems, Small 8vo, 5^. 

Poems* Small 8vo, 6i« 

Maud, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 3x. 6</. 

The Princess. Small 8vo, 3J. dd. 

Idylls of the King. Small 8vo, 5X. 

Idylls of the King. Complete. Small 8vo, 6x. 

The Holy Grail, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 4J. 6J, 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 8vo, y. 

Knoch Arden, etc. Small 8vo, 3^. 6</. 

In Memorlam. Small 8vo, 4r. 

Harold : a Drama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Queen Mary : a Drama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

The Lover's Tale. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6^?". 

Selections from the above "Works. Super royal i6mo. 3^. td. ; 
gilt extra, 4J. 

Songs from the above ^Works. i6mo. 2j. 6^. ; extra, 3^. dd. 

Idylls of the King, and other Poems. Ilhistrated by Julia Mar- 
garet Cameron. 2 vols, folio, half-bound morocco, ^6 6j. each. 

Tennyson for the Young and for Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Fcap. 8vo, ij. 6^. 

The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited by Emily Shakespear. 
32mo, limp, 2j. ; extra, 3J. 
*i>* A superior Edition, printed in red and black, on antique paper, 
specially prepared. Small crown 8yo, extra, gilt leaves, 5J. ; 
and in various calf and morocco bindings. 

Horae Tennysonianae sive Eclogoe e Tennysono Latine Redditae Cura 
A. J. Church, A.M. Small crown 8vo, 6f. 

THOMPSON^ Alice C. — Preludes : a Volume of Poems. Illustrated 
by Elizabeth Thompson (Painter of "The Roll Call ")• 8vo, 
7^. 6d, 

TURING, Rev. Godfrey, ^5.^.— Hymns and Sacred Lyrics. Fcap. 
8vo, 3J. td, 

TODHUNTER, Dr. ^.—I-aurella, and other Poems. Crown 8vo> 

Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6^. 
The True Tragedy of Rienzi : a Drama, y. 6d. 
Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5;. 
A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 714 
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Translations from Dante, Petrarch, Michael AngelOy and 
Yittoria Colonna. Fcap. 8vo, ^5, dd, 

TURNER^ Rev. C, TeHnyson.—SonnQ\s^ Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown 8vo, 4^. 6d, 

Collected Sonnets, Old and New. With Prefatory Poem by 
Alfred Tennyson ; also some Marginal Notes by S. T. 
Coleridge, and a Critical Essay by James Spedding. Fcap. 
8vo, 7x. 6d. 

WALTERS^ Sophia Lydia.-^Hlie Brook : a Poem, Small crown 8vo, 

A Dreamer's Sketch Book. With 21 Illustrations by Percival 
Skelton, R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. BoOT, and T. R. Pritchett. 
Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Fqap. 4to, 12s, 6d. 

HTATERFIELD, JT.— Hymns for Holy Days and Seasons. 
32mo, is. 6d, 

JVAY, A., M.A,—The Odes of Horace Literally Translated in 
Metre. Fcap. Svo, 24; 

JVEBSTER, Augusta. — ^Disguises : a Drama. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

^Wet Days. By a Farmer. Small crown 8vo, bs, 

WILKINS, mUiam.—Songs of Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WILLOUGHBY, The Hon. Mrs.— On the North Wind— Thistle- 
doivn : a Volume of Poems. Elegantly bound, small crown 
8vo, 7j. dd. 

WOODSy James Chapnan.'—K Child of the People, and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, 5J. 

YOUNGi 1^/.— Gottlob, etcetera. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

YOUNGS, Ella Sharpe. — Paphus, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 
y. 6d. 



WORKS OF FIOTION IN ONE VOLUME. 

BANKS, Mrs, G. Z.— God's Providence House. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

BETHAM'EDWARDS, Miss ^.— Kitty. With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Blue Roses; or, Helen Malinofska's Marriage. By the Author of 
"Vera." New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FRISWELLy J. ffain.-^ne of Two ; or. The Left-Handed Bride. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

GARRETT, E.-^By Still ^SVaters : a Story for Quiet Hours. With 
7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, dr. 
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HARDY, Thonms.—A Pair of Blue Eyes. Author of "Far from 
the Madding Crowd." New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Return of the Native. New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

HOOPER, Mrs, (7.— The House of Raby. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

INGELOW, yean.— OS the Skelligs : a Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

MACDONALD, (7.— Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engrave<l 
on Steel. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

The Marquis of Lossie. Fourth Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

St. George and St. Michael. Third Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, 6s, 

MASTERMAN, 7.— Half-a-Dozen Daughters. Crown Svo, 
3J. 6d, 

MEREDITH, George, —Ot^qslI of Richard Feverel. New Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

The Kgolst : A Comedy in Narrative. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s, 

PALGRATE, JV, Giford.—lcleTxnann Agha: an Eastern Narrative. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Pandurang Hari ; or. Memoirs of a Hindoo. With an Introductory 
Preface by Su: H. Bartle E. Frere, G.C.S.I., C.B. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 

PAUL, Margaret Agms, — Gentle and Simple; a Story. New. and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s, 

SHA W, Flora Z.— Castle Blair ; a Story of Youthful Lives. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s, 

STRETTOH, Z^Jrj^a.— Through a Needle's Eye : a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s, 

TAYLOR, Col, Meadows, C,S,L, M,R.LA.-'SeeXa.\\ Novel. New 
and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. New Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Ralph Darnell. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo, dr. 

A Noble Queen- New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, 6s, 

The Confessions of a Thug. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Tara : a Mahratta Tale. Crown Svo, dr. 

THOMAS, Moy.'-^R. Fight for Life. Crown Svo, jj. 6d, 

"Within Sound of the Sea. New and Cheaper Edition, with Prontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, 6s, 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Aunt Mary's Bran Pie. By the Author of " St. Olave's." Illustrated. 

BARLEE^ ^/i^«.— Locked Out : a Tale of the Strike. With a 
Frontispiece. Royal i6mo, u. dd, 

BONWICKy y,y KR.as.^rixe Tasmanian LUy. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Mike Ho^ive, the Bushranger of Van Diemen's Land. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Brave Men's Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People, By the Editor of "Men who have Risen." WitH 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo» 
3J. 6d, 

Children's Toys, and some Elementary Lessons in General Knowledge 
which they teach. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

COLERIDGE, Sara. — Pretty Lessons in Verse for Good 
Children, with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. A 
New Edition. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

D'ANVERS, N. ^.—Little Minnie's Troubles: an Every-day 
Chronicle. With 4 Illustrations by W. H, Hughes. Fcap. 8vo, 
3J. dd^ 

Parted : a Tale of Clouds and Sunshine. With 4 Illustrations. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6^. 

Pixie's Adventures; or, the Tale of a Terrier. With 21 
Illustrations. i6mo, 4J. td, 

Nanny's Adventures ; or, the Tale of a Goat. ,With 12 
Illustrations. i6mo, 4J. 6df. 

DAVIES, G. Christopher, — ^Rambles and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations, New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

DRUMMOND, Jl/wj.— Tripp's Buildings. A Study from Life, with 
Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

EDMONDS, Herbert,--'^ eH Spent Lives : a Series of Modern Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. td, 

EVANS, Marh.—lilie Story of our Father's Love, told to Children. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children. With 4 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, is, 6d, 

FARQUIfARSON, M. 

I. £lsie Dinsmore. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 
II. Elsie's Girlhood. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 
III. Elsie's Holidays at Roselands. Crown 8vo, 3;. 6d. 

HERFORD, Brooke,— The Story of Religion In England : a Book 
for Young Folk. Crown 8vo, i;^. 
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INGELOW, Jean,— rile Little ^Wonder-horn. With 15 lUustra- 
trations. Small Svo, 2s. 6d, 

yOHNSON, Virginia JK— The CatskiU Fairies. Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks. 5^. 

KER, David.—Tlie Boy Slave in Bokhara: a Tale of Central 
Asia. With Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Svo, 3J. 6d, 

The Wild Horseman of the Pampas. Illustrated. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 3^. 6d, 

LAMONTy Martha MacDonald.—TYie Gladiator : a Life under the 
Roman Empire in the beginning of the Third Centurv, With 4 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Extra fcap. Svo, 3^. 6a, 

LEANDER, /?ii:i4«r^.— Fantastic Stories. Translated from the 
German by Paulina B. Granville. With S Full-page Illustrations 
by M. E. Fraser-Tytler. Crown Svo, 5j. 

LEEy Holme.— 'Bj&t Title of Honour. A Book for Girls. New 
Edition. With a Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 5j. 

LEWIS, Mary A.— K Rat with Three Tales. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With 4 Illustrations by Catherine F. Frere. 3J. 6d, 

MACKENNA, S, J.— Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 3^. 6^. 

At School with an Old Dragoon. With 6 Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 3J. 6^. 

Mi: CLINTOCKy Z.--Sir Spangle and the Dingy Hen. Illus- 
trated. Square crown Svo, 2J. 6d, 

MALDENy H, ^.—Princes and Princesses: Two Fairy Tales. 
Illustrated. Small crown Svo, 2s, 6d. 

Master Bobby. By the Author of " Christina North." With 6 Illus- 
trations. Fcap. Svo, 3^. (xL 

NAAKE, J. 71— Slavonic Fairy Tales. From Russian, Servian, 
Polish, and Bohemian Sources. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, 5j. 

PELLETANy E, — ^The Desert Pastor, Jean Jarousseau. Trans- 
lated from the French. By Colonel E. P. De L'Hoste. With a 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, 3J. 6d, 

REANEV, Mrs. G, •?.— Waking and ^Working ; or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, 35. 6d, 

Blessing and Blessed: a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 3^. 6d. 

Rose Gumey's Discovery. A Book for Giris. Dedicated to 
their Mothers. Crown Svo, 3^. 6d, 

English Girls : Their Place and Power. With Preface by the 
Rev. R. W. Dale. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo, 2J. 6d. 
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REANE r, Mrs, G, S.—conHtmed. 

Just Anyone, and other Stories, Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6i^o, IJ. dd. 

Sunbeam ^Willie, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
l6mo, \s. 6d, 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories, Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, i.r. 6d. 

J^OSS, Mrs,E, ("NeUie Brook")— Daddy's Pet. A Sketch from 
Humble Life. With 6 Illustrations. Royal i6mo, is» 

SADLER, S. W,, ^.iV.— The African Cruiser: a Midshipman's 
Adventures on the West Coast, With 3 Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Seeking his Fortune, and other Stories. With 4 Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

Seven Autumn Leaves from Fairy Land. Illustrated with 9 
Etchings. Square crown Svo, ^s. 6d. 

STOCKTON, Frank E.—A Jolly Fellowship. With 20 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 5^. 

STORE, Francis, and TURNER, //nic/^j.— Canterbury Chimes; 
or, Chaucer Tales retold to Children. With 6 Illustrations from 
the Ellesmere MS. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, 3^. 6df. 

STRETTON, //csda.—J^a^rid Lloyd's Last ^Will. With 4 lUustra- 
tions. New EJdition. Royal i6mo, 2s. 6d. 

The ^Wonderful Life. Sixteenth Thousand. Fqap. Svo, 2s. 6d, 

Sunnyland Stories. By the Author of "Aunt Mary's Bian Pie." 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Small Svo, 3x. 6d. 

Tales from Ariosto Re-told for Children. By a Lady. With 3 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d, 

WHITAKER, F/orence^^Chvisty^s Inheritance. A London Story. 
Illustrated. Royal i6mo, is, 6d, 

ZTMMERN, /f.— Stories in Precious Stones. With 6 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Cro^vn Svo, 5J, 
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